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Kdnistor of Collies and Universities 
6tn Floor, Movv^at Block 
Qiieen's Park 
Toronto? Ontario 

[Dear Mr, Ministers 

I respectfully subcnlt herewi'th tine second annual 
report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs. 
This report covers the period fram March 1, 19v5r 
tiirough February 29th, 1976, 

It IS with great sadneGs tliat I reGord the deaths, 
a vcty few wc^^ks cafteir tho end of the period covered 
by this Report? of n^^ Council colleaigue John J, Deutsche 
His v;isdom inspired the proceedings of Gouncll during 
the first two ygfirs of its existence. His nt^rary is a 
chf:? fished io^acy that will inspire CoimciL's future 
del iberat ions. 

I have thie honour to* be. Sir/, 
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Introduetion 



The Second Annual Report of the Ontfarjo 
Council on University Affairs cowers f/he pe- 
riod that began March 1 . 1 975 and terminated 
February 29, 1976. This period followed an in- 
augural "year" limited to the in'/tiai five 
months of Council's existerice. and accord- 
ingly encompasses the first fu/ll-year cycle of 
Council activities. A regular March-February 
cycle was selected at the time of Councirs 
creation as best suited to an annual flow of 
advice that would be closely in step with the 
decision-making processes of Government- 

The present Report. Uke its predecessor, 
serves the primary purpose of assembling and 
publishing the adviso/v rriemoranda se- 
quentially produced by Council in the year 
just concluded. By incofporating its formal 
advice into textual memoranda. Councsl has 
chosen frorn the beginning to disclose the 
constderations it weighs in formulating its ad- 
vice. As observed in the First Annual Report, 
"whether to expose Councifs fallibility or 
demonstrate its sagacity, such disclosure is 
surely in the public interest" CounciTs 1975- 
76 memoranda rnay well generate as many 
judgements of its relative 'fallibility or sagacity 
as there are readers of this Report. As the in- 
dependent advisory body to the Government 
of Ontario on university matters, Council ac= 
cepts full responsibility for its own reasoning. 

Given Councirs perception of its role, its 
advisory memoranda necessarijy represent 
the bulk of its annuaj output as an ongoing 
advisor to Governnrient. From time to time, 
however, Council may deem it appropriate to 
make observations or pose questions that are 
detached from its immediate task of making 
concreDe fecommandations to Government. 
Such observations or questions can be widely 
disseminated if published in the introductory 
part of an annual report. 

In the preserit Introduction, Councol has 
chosen to develop three sets of observations 
and questions. The first, which Involves po- 
tentially far-reach ing consequences for the 
future of tirte university system relates to the 
changing demographic profile of the Ontario 
popuiation du ring the balance of this century, 
The second bears upon the principles that 
capital assistance policy for universities 
might seek to reflect. The final sat of obser- 
vations and questions is offered as an initial 
Council contribution to an already ongoing 



debate with both short and long-run impli- 
cations for the university system=the debate 
over taxpayer (Government) and user (stu- 
dent) contributions to the operating income 
of the university systfem. 

A Changing DemograpHic Profila 

Simply put, the future of the Ontario univer- 
sity system m not what it used to be. It Is not 
the future that pres/ailad when the university 
system was poised on the threshold of major 
expansion in the late nineteen fifties. The uni- 
versity system at that time faced a coming 
population bulge of major proportion in the 
age group of 18 to 24 years that has consti- 
tuted the traditional clientele for post-second- 
ary education. Today the university system 
faces an immediate future comprisad of the 
taii-end of this bulge, to be followed by a sub- 
stantial decline in the number of 18 to 24 year- 
olds that will almost inevitably be sustained 
until the closing years of this century, The 
stark outline of the changing demographic 
profile of the future is sketched in Chart 1. 

The size of the 18 to 24 age group is hardly 
the sole determinant of the future of the uni- 
versity system. Of at least equal importance 
are the likely participation rates of this age 
group (14.3 per cent "m 1974-75 for Ontario 
universities), and the level of demand for uni- 
versity services that will be generated during 
the balance of this century by the older age 
groups, VifhQse demographic proflje will itself 
bulge as the postwar "baby boom" ages. 
Speculation oh either of these phenomena 
can yield any of a nunnber of alternative 
scenarios. 

With respect to the 18 to 24 age group that 
has traditionally accounted for some four-flf* 
ths of full-time university students, U Is of 
course possible to posit Increases In par- 
ticipation rates that would mitigate the de- 
cline in absolute populalion numbers. This in- 
volves speculation about such possibHities as 
more open accessibiNty policies, enhanced 
social preferences for additional higher edu- 
cation as a path toward equality ol oppor- 
tunity, and greater demand for highly qual- 
If led manpower. On the other hand, it is as 
easy to posit decreases In parttcipatlDn rates 
if speculation shiftilosych possibilities as 
more restrictive accessitollity policies* swings 
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in social preferences away from higher edu- 
cation because it may not enhance equality of 
opportunity, lessened reliance by employers 
on dagrees as a screening device, and a level 
of market demand for highly qualified man- 
power that reduces the private returns from 
education. 

As for the future level of demand for univer- 
sity aducation from older age groups It is also 
possible to be bullish or bearish to the extent 
that speculation focuses on the greater or 
lesser attractiveness of higher learning as a 
leisure tinne pursuit, the degree to which ca- 
reer paths in different occupations will place a 
greater or lesser premium on refresher or 
continuing education, the attitudes of em- 
ployers toward in-house as opposed to uni- 
versity-provided training and upgrading pro- 
grammes, and so on. 

Changing participation rates within the 18 
to 24 year age group or among older age 
groups will Inevitably have an influence on 
the future of the university system that is at 
least as fundamental as a crude demographic 
profile of the number of individuals in the tra- 
ditional clientele group. Planning for the fu- 
ture of the university system must be suf- 
ficiently flexible to accommodate upward or 
downward trends in participation rates that 
only the passage of time can translate from 
the realm of speculation through the realm of 
likelihood to that of reality. But the de- 
mographic profile does not thereby lose valid- 
ity as a starting pomt for future planning. This 
is because it is based oti the reality of births 
whose occurrence (or non-occurrence) al- 
ready shape the likely size of the traditional 
university clientele group into the nineteen 
nineties. At least with respect to this Im- 
portant indicator, there can be virtually no 
doubt that the future of the university system 
is not what it used to be. 

The Ontario universities are geographically 
dispersed. Their futures may accordingly be 
influenced by the location of their traditional 
clientele groups. On this question, Grade 13 
enrolment projections from the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education yield pertinent 
estimates of the likely spatial distribution of 
potential university students into the mid- 
nineteen eighties. Charts 2 through 4 illus- 
trate the trends. 



Charts 2 and 3 portray Grade 13 enrolment 
trends in Northern, Southern and all of On- 
tario until 1986. Chart 2 traces absolute num- 
bers of students; the more dramatic Chart 3 
depicts the percentage changes in Grade 13 
enrolment from the level obtaining in Sep- 
tember. 1975. These charts mirror the de- 
mographic profile sketched in Chart 1. From 
the standpoint of the university system, they 
confirm that the Immediate future holds out 
the prospect of further increases In traditional 
student enrolment, followed by a sharp de- 
cline. The simple segregation of northern 
from southern Ontario brings home the utility 
of examining enrolment trends by area. It ap- 
pears that the North, unlike the South, is virtu- 
ally at the peak of Grade 13 enrolment at 
present and that the subsequent decline in 
this enrolment category in the North will be 
considerably more precipitous. 

Chart 4 pursues the spatial disaggregation 
of Grade 13 enrolment trends by dis- 
tinguishing among major urban areas, ex- 
urban areas, other urban areas, other south- 
ern areas and Northern Ontario, The notes to 
this chart list the counties, districts or regions 
whose grade 13 enrolment projections ware 
assigned to each of the above categories. The 
arresting deviation from the all-Ontario trend 
is found In the Golden Horseshoe counties of 
Peel, Halton, Ontario and Wellington on the 
fringes of the established metropolitan areas 
of Toronto and Hamilton, These exurban 
counties stand out not only by virtue of their 
projected growth rate but because they are 
alone in holding out the prospect of Grade 13 
enrolments that will remain substantially 
higher than 1975 levels. 

Ontario's changing demographic profile 
gives cause for sober reflection on the future 
of the university system. In the absence of 
considerably increased participation rates, 
enrolment drawn from the traditionaf univer- 
sity clientele group is likely to fall below 1975 
levels within a decade. Now Is the time to 
begin to anticipate the possible con- 
sequences for the stability and future func- 
tions of the university system. In the mean- 
time, of course, there is the prospect of 
continued enrolment growth fueled by the tail 
end of the 18 to 24 year population bulge. Can 
Q broad accessibility to the university system be 
denied to this group without begging the 
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question of mter-generational iquity? How 
can accessibility be sustained in the short run 
when enrolment projections for later years 
caution against the acquisition of additional 
long-run comnnitments to personnel and plant 
resources? What are the potential trade-offs 
between short-run accessibility on the one 
hand, and items like faculty-student ratios 
and space standards on the other? To what 
extent can the severity of potential trade-offs 
be mitigated by deliberate attempts to ensure 
that the capacity of the university system is 
fully utilised in each and every institution? 
Givin the likely spatial distribution of candid- 
ates for university admission, what measures 
might be contemplated to make it easier for 
students to attend university away from 
horrie? 

Ontario's changing demographic profile 
suggests that questions such as theie de- 
serve a place of primacy in the dialogtJe be- 
tween Government and the university system. 
It oi course bears repetltiton that the future of 
the university system will bi conditioned by 
changes in participation rates and not limply 
by demography. Indeed, this future will also 
be shaped by the manner in which univer- 
sities exercise their own reiponsibilitles in de- 
vising new patterns of higher education. The 
current importance of demography is that it is 
by far the most predictable parameter, and 
hence the logical starting point In the procesi 
of planning for the next two decades. 

Capital Asiistance Felley 

The need for a fundamental reassessment of 
capital policy was identified by Council In Ad- 
visory Memorandum 75-VL In Its search for 
principles* Council distinguishes three areas 
for the purpose of initial discussion: (1) the 
expansion of the existing plant, (2) the reno- 
vation, replacement, and alteration of this 
plant, and (3) the replacement of furniture 
and equipment. 

ThB Expansion of Existing PlanL Ontario's 
changing demographic profile indicates that 
Government and the university community 
await a future that is not what it used to be. 
Has the interim capital formula lost is raison 
d'etre when system-wide enrolment may fall 
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balQw the 1975 level by the mid 1980*3? Be- 
tween now and the mid-ejghties. there may be 
significant growth In system-wida enrolment. 
To what extent can it be accommodated 
within present capaoity through special tem- 
porary measures? Given the inherent limits of 
such measures, should Government alter Its 
present policy so as to provide special fun- 
ding for the rental of facilities or the acquisi- 
tion of temporary structures? On what criteria 
might such funding be extended? 

Can space be sought elsewhere in the edu- 
cationarsystem? The more efficient utiliza- 
tion of university plant cannot be divorced 
from the possible availability of space in col- 
leges of applied arts and technology. Also, it 
Is desirable to bear in mind that lessened 
pressure on secondary school facilities may 
coincide with tht peak of the enrolment bulge 
in the universityTOptor. Is it not necessary to 
identify and coofdinate all availabie space in 
universities, colleges of applied arts and tech- 
nology and secondary schools? 

RBptacemBnt, RenovBtion and Alteration of 
Plant. With the exception of health science fa- 
cilities the Government generally has not fun- 
ded the replacement of older buildings since 
the introduction of the capital moratorium in 
1972. To what extent is feplacement a pnorlty 
vis-a-vis the renovation and alteration of plant 
currently funded through cyclic renewal? 
Should a capital aid policy permit replace- 
ment, renovation and alteration projects to 
compete equally at any given level of global 
Government funding? If this Is desirable and 
funds remain limited, should the current pol- 
icy of providing 100 percent funding for a re- 
stricted number of approved renovation and 
alteration projects be re-examined? Would a 
policy of partial Government funding for re- 
placement, renovation and alteration projects 
permit a more rational determination of prior- 
ities given limited availability of public funds? 
Is private support likely to be attracted by a 
return to partial Government funding of capi- 
tai needs? Is such support more easify attrac- 
ted to new buildings that replace old facilitjes 
than to renovation and alteration projects? 

To what extant should Government capital 
assistance for renovation and alteration be 
"supplerhented by university operating reve- 
nues? If a purpose of renovation is to promote 



economies in operating costs are operating 
revenues not a reasonable source from which 
to supplement capital assistance? Currently, 
minor renovations and alterations (i.e, 
projects costing less than $25,000) receive no 
capita! assistance from Government whereas 
major renovations and alterations (I.e. 
projects above this amount) receive 100 per- 
cent capital support if approved by Govern- 
ment, Does this abrupt distinction have un- 
desirable steering effects? It so, do such 
effects provide an additional rationale for a 
policy of partial support for renovation or al- 
teration prpjt«? 

Wer@ Government support to be available 
for replacement as well as renovation and al- 
teration costs, how might the level of Govern- 
ment funds available for contribution be de- 
termined? Should they be determined by a 
revamped cyclic renewal formula geared spe- 
cif ically to replacement as well as renovation 
and alteration? Could "entitlements" under 
such a formula then become a basis for the 
planning of Government capital expenditures 
over aM%5lti-year period? 

RepfBOement of Furniture and Equipment. 
Under present arrangements, no cyclic re- 
newal funds are provided for furniture and 
equipment unless these items form part of an 
approved major alteration or renovation 
project. Howevfar, in each of its two funding 
Memoranda (74-IV and 75-VI), Council incor- 
porated an allowance of 2,5 percent of total 
non-salary expenditure budgeted for the pre- 
vious year as a proxy for the incremental cost 
of replacing furniture and equipment, thereby 
mailing this cost a charge on the level of oper- 
ating grants requested of Government. The 
resulting operating revenue is, of course, not 
earmarked and generally available for uni- 
versity disbursement in accordance with 
over-all internal priorities. Is Council*s treat- 
merit of furniture and equipment defensible in 
amount? More important, is Council's ap- 
proach of recognizing this capital need in cal- 
culating the level of operating support de- 
sirable In principle? Assuming that university 
operating revenues continued to incorporate 
a non-earmarked allowance for furniture and 
equipment. Is the distribution mechanism of 
the operating grants formula appropriate? Or 
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would the mora appropriate type of distribu- 
tion mechanism be a formula that took spe- 
cif Ic account of such factors as age and tech- 
nological obiolescance? Could such a 
distribution mechanism remain supportive of 
a non-earmarked approach to funding? 

Taxpayer and Us^r Contributloni 

Debate over taxpayer (Government) as op- 
posed to user (student) contributions to the 
operating Income of the university system 
raises two distinct issues. The first is over the 
percentage of university support supplied by 
Government through operating grants in 
comparison to that coMected from students 
through tuition fees. The second involves the 
question, at any particular average level of 
student-generated support, of who should de- 
termine tuition fee levels by program— the 
Government, individual universities, the uni- 
versity collectivity or some combination of the 
three. 

The Report and special studies of the Com- 
mission on Post-Secondary iducation In- 
cluded a well documented and necessarily 
controversiar treatment of the questions of 
taxpayer and user contributions to the uni- 
versity system. The recent appearance of the 
Report of the Spec/a/ Prog ram RBview of 
the Government of Oniano, followed by the 
release of the Ontario Economic Council 
paper on fssuBB and AltBrnBtives in Edu- 
cation, is rekindling active debate on the sub- 
ject, in that this subject has profound impli- 
cations for the system that comprises this 
Council's terms of reference, it Is incumbent 
upon Council to prepare to make its own 
input. Such preparation involves dialogue 
with the university community, and as a pre- 
liminary step Involves some iiidgennent on 
Councirs part concerning the areas in which 
its own Input could bt most appropriate. 

Council begins by rwglsttrlng the opinion 
that the first main-line issue it has dis- 
tinguished—that of the percentage of support 
generated by Government grants as opposed 
to student fees— has certain facets that 
probably lie beyond its terms of reference. A 
key instance is that of fiscal equity. Different 
mixes of taxpayer as opposed to user fi- 
nancing raise profund questions of Income 
distribution (or vertical equity) among Indi- 
viduals and of discrimination (or horizontal 



equity) between those individuals who attend 
university and those who do not. Questions of 
vertical and horizontal equity adhere to every 
important Government expenditure and reve= 
nua-ralsing activity. Precisely for this reason, 
they involve social judgements that cannot be 
divorced from a consideration of the impact 
on horizontal and vertical equity of all Gov- 
ernment expenditure programs and all 
sources of public revenue. Advisory input on 
such judgements would seem to exceed the 
bounds assigned to Council by its terms of 
reference. 

Another facet of taxpayer as opposed to 
user financing involves the extent to which 
fiscal constraints on Government may de- 
mand less reliance by the university system 
on operating grants and greater reliance on 
student fees. The RBport of the Special Pro- 
gram Review yields a perspective on this 
question that, pursuant to stated terms of ref- 
erence. Is clearly generated by a search for = 
areas of expenditure reduction In a climate of 
fiscal constraint. This Council, as an advisory 
body vested with a responsibility for the pub- 
lic Interest, can and does take account of the 
general economic climate In generating its 
own advice to Government. A key example Is 
Council's funding advice for 1976-7? outlined 
in Advisory Memorandum 75'VI, But sensi- 
tivity to the economic climate Is In Councirs 
view to be distingulsbtd from the judgement 
of whether fiscal constraint demands a 
change In the mix of taxpayer and user fi-- 
nancing for the university system. This again 
is a judgement which, In affecting a particular 
public expenditure program should have 
some comparative basis geafad to knowledge 
of other public expenditure programs. For 
both 1975-76 and 1976-77, Government's own 
judgement was that tuition fees should re- 
main frozen, thereby Indicating Its coneluslon 
that fiscal constraint should not be a factor af- 
fecting the user portion of university as op- 
posed to other public expenditures. Just as 
Council accepted this judgemsnt by Govern- 
ment in each of the first two years of its exis- 
tence, so would It maintain the view that the 
impact of fiscal constraint on the importance 
of tuition fees should be left for the Qovern^ 
ment to consider as a matter of its over'-all re- 
sponsibility for provincial fiscal management. 



There is a third face! oUM issue posed by 
the relative contribution of fees and grarits 
which by contrast Council deems as faliing 
squarely within its terms of reference. This is 
the highly important matter of student acces- 
sibility to the university system. Council takes 
as Government policy the intention that the 
university system Is to be broadly accessible. 
Within this guideline^ Council must have an 
ongoing concern for the extent to which fu- 
ture reliance on user financing could affect 
accessibility. This concern cannot be isolated 
from the consideration of student financial 
aid. Council Is momentarily silent on the 
issue of financial aid policy in deference to 
the Interim Committee on Financial Assis- 
tance to Students, whose report is expected 
during the coming summer. But it at once 
claims and accepts a continuing advisory re- 
sponsibiiity with respect td the eKtent to 
which the level of user financing in the univer- 
sity system, In ©oncert v/ith student aid policy, 
might affect fne accessibility of that system. 

The second main issue in taxpayer and user 
fifiancing is the question of who— Govern- 
rnent, individual universities or the collectivity 
^should fix the actual tuition fees that might 
be assessed on students in different programs 
one© any particular average level of user sup- 
port Is indicated with reference to the l&yel ol 
operating granti. The implications of this 
issue for university autonomy, accountability, 
differentiation and granting formulas are such 
that It appears central to Councirs terms of 
reference. Councirs hearings in the spring of 
1975 occasioned considerable discussion of 
tht legal fee prerogative of the universities, a 
prerogative that has de facto been dormant 
during the present decade. Hedging their 
comments witti varying degrees of caution, 
most if not all universities pronounced them- 
selves m favour of some effective measure of 
fee autonomy. 

The RBpOFt of thB Special Program fle- 
mw lends support to a restoration of fee au- 
tonomy by recommending that "the Govern- 
ment lift its cbntrol on tuition fees and allow 
universities and colleges, either colleotivtly 
or Indiviaually" to determine fee levels. The 
more recent publication of the Ontario Ico- 
nomic Council on Ib$U9S and AltermtivBs in 
Education endorses fee autonomy without 
reference to collective determination, and 



hence apparently atthe level of indfvidyal' in- 
stitutlons. The O.E.C. publication offers initi- 
tutions a guiderme for the settipg of program 
fees, namely the varying leveit <ff prlvat© ben- 
efit and instructional costs of different pro- 
grams of study. It goes on to suflgest the ad- 
visability of revisions in) the operating grants 
formula whereby program weights miglM be 
altered in the light of Ihi same guWeline. 
Such revisions might be construed as iignalt 
from Government or^the levsis that fees 
might attain for different programs. 

The Spiclal Program Review an4 tha 
Ontario Economic Councii evidentiy sspouif 
tuition fee autonomy, but their advocacy is 
couched in terms that are sufficiently vague 
to suggest to this Council that its immediate 
dialogue with the university community 
should seek to clarify the potential rolGs of 
Government-universities and the collectivity 
in determining fee levels. 

The potential role of the collectivity in fee 
determination can vary from lhat of a simple 
organ of consultation to one of joint decision. 
Is there a spectrum along which consultation 
in effect becomes joint decision? To what ex- 
tent would collectively determined feenn- 
crease '^guidelines" constitute a point at 
which a process of consultation had become 
one of joint decision? Are joint decisions in 
fee setting perhaps desirable, whether 
across-the-board or by program area (e.g. 
law, medicine, arts, graduate study)? But 
what are the Implications for accountability? 
Can or should the collectivity assume the dor- 
mant fee-setting prerogative of institutional 
governing boards? And thraugh vvhat means 
can the collectivity then be held accountible? 

To the exter^t that the fee prerogative might 
be meanlngfuily reitored at the level of indi- 
vidual institutions, to what degree are the in- 
stitutlons themselves wlillng to make social 
judgements about advisable levels of user 
contributions? Or do they propose to sit 
these levels only with reference to their self- 
perceived revenue needs and competitive 
positions? The Ontario Economic Council' 
correctly observes that provincial student as- 
sistance iavels should not favour individual 
universities with higher program fees than 
other institutions. To what extent are individ- 
ual universities prepared to mount their own 
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student aid plans to compensate for the redls* 
tflbutive effects of hig-tier fees? Does the ixer- 
cjse of universiity autonomy aKtertdf to a differ- 
entiation amo'ng instiitytions in accordance 
with the Income classes of their respective 
dienteles? 

The role of Govern me nt in fee-setting re- 
turns to th« ©xtent ttet mstltutions will look 
there forguldetines^ Are the guidelines to be 
those that might be deducid from whatever 
change In across-tte-board levels of oper- 
ating support Government chooses \6 make 
In any given year? If so* would I r^dividuSil insti- 
tutions ^ail heir t@ a burden of rfsponsibility 
for fee levels that otherwise belongi to Gov- 
ernment? What of more specific criteria for 
tuition fee increases? Is a private benefits-in- 
structional cost guideline such as proposed 
by the Ontario ; pnomic Council reasonable 
and appepling? Is such a guideline likely to 
yield anything other than systefr v^sde fei dif- 
ferentials by ppsgram? Is this end result riot 
all the more likely if formula weights or for- 
mula lees are altered by Govarnment? And do 
such alterations not make difif rential fees a 
matter of Government responsrblitytTo close 
with a summary question, is the restoration of 
the fee prerogative a constfuctive measure on 
behalf of university ^^utonomy or a move that 
would dilute the respective spheres of Gov- 
ernment and university accountability? 
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C©uncirs Advisiory Speech Patholoay 

Memoranda and Aydi/oJogy at lh& 

ymverslty of WiSte^^^ 

Ontario 



During the summer of 1974, the Ministry of 
Colleges An6 Universities regaived from The 
Uhl^ersity of Westerfi Ontario, through the of^ 
fret of the EKecuJive Vice iChairman of the 
visory Committer on Acadsmic Planning of 
t^B C>Gmm\ of Ontario Ur^iversities, an sppH- 
mXiom for funding approvai Of a Master's de-^ 
gree program In Spf eeh Pathology and Aydi- 
ology. CourTSli was seized of thii appMcalion/ 
shortly afttr its appointment an Septembeir 
25. 1974, 

CoynfGU notes that ihs Western applioatto 
is no^ ir^ an ©mbargoed diieipli/ne, that 
Speeci^ Pathology and Audiof^gy was (duly 
included m Westtrn'ageMral ^plan for tht dli- 
velopmen/tof Qiraduiite work, and that the pro- 
posed progifam has iraceivid a favourable ac- 
ademic appralsti if OouncH has delayed th© 
fofmulation of a pos^twt rieommeridation 
until now, this is solely because it hag been 
eKpecting a formal proposal from Ihe Unlver= 
sity ot Toronto, and ha$ been awafi of eaflier 
recommandatlons frfim iha CounelJ of 
Hea'Sth aod the Minbtry of Health that only 
one inslitutian in the Province should offer a 
graduate program in Spiech Pathology and 
AudiOilogy. 

Courtcrl has recanily learned that the wm-' 
pected proposaHrom the Unfversily of Tor- 
onto continues to await appalsaL For Coun- 
cil to postpone yet further a lecommendatilon 
with respect to che Western application wouid 
clearly be to penalize ap ^institution that has 
proceeded in good faith w^th the initiation of a 
planned and favourably appraised program. 
As to the earfiir recommendatioris of the On« 
tario Council of Health and the Ministry ©f 
Health mentioned above, correspondence 
with the Health Gouncil indicates that the 
n\atter has not been, revlawad sincii it aroise 
Sk me two years ago. 

When and if a farmal appllGation from ttjs 
University of Tordnto in ipeeqh Pathology 
and Audiology ia received, Councif believis 
that that yniveraity should assume the en|i|fe 
burden of showing why it shouW jactlve fiin- 
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75-li ForniuJa Revision: 
The Question of Fomiula 
Sehsitlvlty to Changes in 
Inrolment 



ding tor what might then become a second 
graduate pirogram m that diicipliRe, As to the 
Western apiplication, which lhas by now long 
cfesred each and every step In th© fy/nding ap- 
proval procedure, Council beiieves that any 
furtthef postponemant of a recommendation 1® 
unconscionable. Accordingly, CouncU tbq- 
omm&nds to th& MiniBtw:: 

aCUM 

MBBtBt'B Program m Spmch PBtholoigy md 
AudiofOgY at The UriimirBity of WW&rn 
OntBrio 

thai the appFication for the formyla funding 
o\f the new fviaster'siprogram in Speech Pa- 
thoiogy and Audlology at The University of 
Western Ontario be approved. 

J. S. Dupre„ 
Ghalrman 

April 29, 1975 
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Among the items on Ct^uncirs agenda of pes- 
sj'ble revisions in the formula that currently 
detefrnj?neB the diatribution of operating 
grants to Ontario Universities, the question of 
formula sensitivity to changes in^snfolment ls 
one of considerable Importanc©. By letter ol 
the Chairman addressed to the executive 
head of each institution on Februairy 17, 1;9TS, 
Council asked that each univeriity dffer iits 
views *'on ways in which the present forinula 
might be revised so as to become less sensi- 
tive to changes in enrolment levels." Council 
is curren/tly in the process of receiving these 
views as it conducts its regular Spring^ear- 
ings with the university community. 

The question of formula sensitivity to 
changes in enrollment is one that Council 
would be ilhadvi^ed to answer pfeclpitously. 
In equity to the Irasti^utlons involved, Gouncll 
muist allow Hs current hearings to run their 
course so that all wiews on the question can 
come properly before it In fairness to the 
'Oovernment, Couincil must further afJow for 
Ihe study and reflection^ that informed advica 
demands, 

Withoyt in any way prejudging what the 
eventual content of its adwlce might be, Coun- 
cif'f wishes to ensure lhat lit will be able to 
weigh tthe advisability of a 1978»T7 operating 
grant siysternt less sensitive to anrolmient 
changes than the present formula, in good 
faith vvith bU Involved, ^n seeking the neces- 
sary lassu ranee, Council is above all con- 
cerned that full heed be given to the issue of 
retroactivity that can become an effective bar- 
riier to change in fiscal arrangements. It will be 
recaSled thai Council, in Advisory Memo- 
randium 74-11, rejected possible changes in 
formula funding for 1975-76 on the ground 
that the impact of such changes at that time 
woulld have been ''arbitrarily retroactive in 
imatuire." 

Alt the pre^sent moment. Council is well 
awaire tthat indivlduat institytions confront ad* 
mission decisions in an invifOnment whert 
the present tformula may M one of a number 
of influencing factors, Thes^^eoistons might 
in tuif n come to be cited as m biirrier to formula 
change for 1976-77 on grounds of arbitiiary 
retFoactivlty, To avoid this poBSible outcome, 
CouncilfTiust emsure that Individual univer- 
sities make theiradmlssiorr decisions wUhlha 
knovtf ledge lhat a formula leta sensitive to 
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changes In enroIiTien! is a genuine possibiNly 
ffoT 1976-77. In full deference to the Qovern- 
ments long-standing policy of nnamtalning 
accessibility fo/ all qualified applicants, and 
to its anunciated lunding objective of accom- 
modating predicted anrolmehl increases. 
Council respects the need to avoid any 
change in fdrmula Hnancmg that woM ad- 
versely affect; student ac^.^ssibiliil[y to the urn- 
versity system as a v^ho^e. But indivifdual unl- 
veirsitias should be officially on notice that 
Council is seriously contemplatog oiptions 
whereby formuia funding mighl toecmme less 
sensitive to eerolmtnt changes i^^s v*'^!^ 
mechanbm nqw in affect. 

So that uiniversities may be in^t^^j^^'iO ihks 
regard ai theln^ighest official level. »yric/P 
mcomm$in§$ to the Minister; ^ . . 

OCUA 75-2 

M/n/sfer/ai' AnnouncemBnt With Rmpeol to 
the Possibiitlty of ReviBion$ Whereby thm 
OpBrating GrBnts Pormula Might Secoma 
Lms Sensitive to Enralment ChBnges 
Tlhai the Minister make am early anntSunce- 
ment to the Uniiviersities. Ryerson air^d the On- 
tario Institute for Studies in Education, in ac- 
dordaince with the conaiideratlons Ha id out 
atov©. informing them that Council is actively 
considering options whereby the formula that 
w«ll determine operating grants for 1976-77 
milght be made less sensitive than the present 
formula to enrolment changes. 

J. S. Dupre 
Chairman 

May 9. 1975 
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The Ontano Graduate Scholarfship Program 
was inftrodyiced m 1973 "to encourage excel- 
iertce in gfsduate studies." Wiinners of the first 
coimpetition held their awards during 1974»75, 
The secoredcompetion, for av^ards tenable in 
1975-76, hat nam dlrawn to a close. 

In preparing iWadvice concerning the third 
OGS oompetltic^fl, Coancli has solicited and 
received th® views o^f the affected Inititutions, 
the Counciif of Ontario U niversities and stu- 
dint organiiatfons. Council his also had the 
benefit of written TOmments from the Ontario 
Council on^ Graduate Studies, apd of t Jiport 
to the IMinistry of Colleges^nd Univar&lties 
from Professor Peter A, Forsyth, Chairman of 
the Selection Board tor the 1975-76 com- 
petition. Thei iatler document is cited in this 
memo^intftim as the FoMyth Report. 

Fpdf ram Admlnlitrallion 

Council takes pleasure In opening its remarks 
by commenting favouratoly upon a new pro- 
gram that is distinctly stamped by early ad= 
ministrative success. The initial OQS com- 
petiBion was beset by its share of start-up 
problems. Whal is noteworthy is the extent to 
which so many of these problems were cor- 
rected in lime for the second competition. 
The Forsyth Report comments that, "this 
being the second year of operation it might 
reAonabiy have been expected that the (ad-, 
minlstfatfve) pmcess would §© more 
gmddth!^". and then observes modestly that 
"(in lict it appears to have done so," 

Pouncii is happy to report that the unanh 
mous thrust of the comments received from 
the university community Is to the effect that 
marked improvements were quiokly and 
smoothly achieved. In so reporting, Council 
takes due note of the extent to which succiiis- 
ful program ©peraltoft hinges upon closii col- 
laboration amoingt^lnistry off ieials, the mem- 
bers of the Ontario Council of Graduate 
Studies, and the academic eKperts from the 
University community who serve on selection 
panels. The harmonious and constructive 
quality of gavernment-university relations In 
_ ^ - the^peration^f the Ontario GrBdyate^ScM 
arship pfogfam is a tribute to all conceroed 
and deserves to stand a§ a model for other 
initiativies. 
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opportunities of course remain for further 
administrative Improvement and refinement. 
A number of suggestions have been advanced 
in both the OCGS comments and the Forsyth 
Report. Council has received yet other sug- 
gestions In its briefs from the universities, and 
will forward these to the participants In the 
operation of the schalsrship program. Coun- 
cil warmly encouragie'S the participants to ex- 
pand their early adlminniistrative success into a 
proven and time-testejd record of close col- 
laboratlon. Council believes that this end is 
best served in a setting whare the participants 
will themselves assess suggestions for admin- 
istrative improvement, and Implement those 
that, on the bm\% of itheir growing experience 
In running the program, appear to them most 
conducive to operMional efficiency and aca- 
demic excellence. While Council remains 
ready to make available its assistance in 
achieving administrative improvements, it be- 
lieves that a sure index of continuing oper- 
ational success will be a setting where Coun- 
cirs advisory capacity on administfatlve 
maftesrs vs de trop. In this spirit, Council con- 
fines its remarics in the balance of this memo- 
randyim to policy matters. 

SehoOirihip Eligibility 

Ontario Graduate Scholarship holders are se- 
lected on the basis of their academic Si'^cel- 
lence by spec-ia^j^ed evaluation panels. As 
such, the pfogram is one of pfestige awards 
rather than one of student assistance. How- 
ever, ninety per cent of the 1,000 Ontario 
Griduate Scholarships that can ba awarded 
artffMjaniy are reserved for Canadian citizens. 
The balance of ten per cent may be allocated 
to Panded immigrants or foreign students. 

The university briefs received by Council 
af^e virtually unanimous in pinpointing the t&n 
per cent quota within which landed immi- 
grant$ are equated wiith foreign students as 
the single greatest source of dissatisfaction 
with the OGS program. The quota may indeed 
beg a genuine question of discrimination as 
between Canadian citizens and landed immi- 
grants, whose efluaHt>^fqrsuc^ jmportant 
purposes as employment, accommodation, 
housing and publicaMons Is specifically pro- 
tected £iy the Ontario. Human Rights Code. 
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Council has studied the eligibility pro- 
visions that govern comparable major pres- 
tige award prograrris in Canada. In its stu* 
dentship program, the Medical Research 
Council makes no discnminatlon v^hatever 
between landed Immigrants and Canadian 
citizens, The Canada Council requires landed 
immigrants who are candidates for its doc- 
toral fellowships to have held that status for 
one year prior to the closing date for applica- 
tions. The postgraduate scholarships of the 
National Research Council are open to all 
landed immigrants who hold that status at the 
time of application and have completed one ^ 
full academic year of study and/or research at 
a Canadian university. The Government of 
Quebec requires that candidates formaster'^s 
and doctoral scholarships adjninlstered by 
the province be either Canadian citizens or 
landed immigrants for eighteen months* 

The eligibility provisions governing pro- 
grams comparable to OGS are evidently var- 
iegated. Only the Medical Research Council 
makes no discrimination whativer between 
landed immigrants and citizens. The other 
programs surveyed by Council discriminate 
between certain classes of landed Immigrants 
by excluding those who have not held that 
status for a specifred time period (Canada 
Council, Quebec) or who have not studied in 
a Canadian university (National Research 
Council). No program discriminates against 
landed Immigrants to the point where, as In 
the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program, 
all persons holding that status are auto- 
matically assigned to a restricted quota of 
awards. 

In the realm of student assistance as dis- 
tinct from prestige awards, Ontario's own eh 
igibility rules are less restrictive than those 
governing OGS. The basic eligibility rule for 
tha Ontario Student Aislstance Program is 
that the Individual be a Canadian citizen or 
have resided in Canada and held landed im- 
migrant status for twelve consecutive months 
prior to the first day of the morith in which he 
Of she registers for a course of study. 

The comparatively restricted eligibility pro- 
visions of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
Program are perhaps even less tenable when 
It. Is recalled that this program confers pres- 
ilge awards rather than student assistance. If 
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the object of the program ii to reward aca- 
demic excellence, discrimination between . 
landed immigrants and citizens potentially 
lowers the standards of the competition/ That 
it has In fact dona so isapparent from the For- 
syth Report, in the words of that document, 
"The results of the initial evaluation pro- 
cedure showed up a gross disparity between 
the cut-off point in awards^to Canadians and 
the corresponding point in awards to landed 
immigrants. In fact essentially all of the 
landed immigrants on the reversion list (very 
few of whom will actually receive an award) 
would have had an immediate award if it were 
not for the , . . quota;' The Forsyth Report 
goes on to document the intensity with which 
members of selection panils abhor the exis- 
ting quota. 'There ware many violent con- 
demnations , , , Some panel members indi- 
cated that they would not be prepared to 
serve again on an evaluation panel If no mod- 
ification is made in the interpretation of the 
non-Canadian quota," 

The sum of Councirs ovyn considerations of 
the issue is that the eligibnity rules for the On- 
tario Graduate Scholarship Progrannme 
should apply equally to Canadian citiEens and 
persons who hold landed immigrant status. 
Such rules simultaneously serve the goal of 
equal treatment and further the standards of a 
prestige award program. Council recognizes 
that the exMng quota, and for that matter the 
less restrictive provisions affecting certain 
categories of landed immigrants in the schol- 
arship programs of other jurisdictions, may 
have been motivated by a perceived need to 
avoid the granting of awards to what might be 
called 'Iransient" landed immigrants. Council 
notes, however, the OCGS observations that 
"the present Immigration regulations, and es- 
pecially the point system amendments made 
in February, 1974, bar any student from re- 
roiving landed imniigrant status for the pur- 
pose of gaining eligibility for scholarships 
and fellowships." Furthermore, the University 
of Waterloo has pointed out in its brief that: 

Recent itudies carrier out by the Canadian As- 
iOQiation of Graduate Schooli have shown that 
about two-thlrdi of the students who were 
landed immigrants at the time of graduation, re- 
mained in Canada to take employment. They are, 
therefore, bona fidB landed immigrants and not 



people who come to Canada as landed Immi- 
grants simply to attend university. Indeed some 
of them may well have been landed Immigrants 
before entering university. This percentage of 
landed immigrants taking employment in Canada 
compafes very favourably with the 85% of Cana= 
dian graduates who take employment in Canada. 

In devising a specific proposal in line with Its 
intent, Council Is aware of the need for rulis 
that are simple to administer and straight- 
forward in application. Council is therefore 
prompted to favour an eligibility rule that en= 
compasses persons who are Canadian citl- 
zens or who hold landed immigrant status as 
of the official closing date for applications in 
each annual Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
competition. For the 1975*76 competition, 
this date was December 2, 1974. Council Is 
aware of the fact that, under existing OGS 
rules, each individual university can makeup 
to ten institutional nominations for scholar- 
ships without regard to the closing date for 
applications. So that Councirs proposed el- 
igibility rule will be absolutely straightforward 
and hence equitable in its application, institu- 
tional nominees who are landed immigrants 
should have held that status as of the official 
closing date for applications, whatever the 
time at which they are nominated, CQunail do- 
cordingly recommends to the Minister: 

OCUA 75-3 

Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 
Efigibility 

fhaf the Ontario Graduate Scholarships be 
equally open to Canadian citizens and to per^ 
sons who hold landed Immigrant status as of 
the official annual closing date for applica- 
tions, it being understood that this provision 
applies similarly to Institutional nominees, 

Having made the above recommendation, 
Council Is aware that the effect Is to eliminate 
a quota which, while discriminaiting against 
landed immigrants, has permitted other for- 
eign students a limited degree of eligibility. 
Council has accordingly considered whether 
a revised quota might be set aside for such 
students, or for that matter whether they 
might be equally eligible along with Canadian 
citizens and landed Immigrants, 

2 
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In broaching these questions, Council has 
been impressed by the fact that none of the 
prestige awards to which it has compared the 
Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 
makes provision for foreign students who are 
not landed immigrants with the sole excep- 
tion of the Medical ResearDh Council student- 
ship. At that, the latter agency specifically 
qualifies the eligibility of such students for Its 
awards by specifying that they must be highly 
recommended by their prospective super- 
visors in Canada. In a constitutional frame- 
work that clearly assigns the bulk of inter- 
natiofial jurisdiction to the Government of 
Canada. Council cannot refrain from noting 
pointedly that the three federal research 
councils, with a single qualified exception, do 
not extend scholarship eligibility to foreign 
students who are not landed Immigrants, This 
may be because other federal agencies such 
as the Canadian International Development 
Agency have bean assigned a lead role with 
respect to foreign students, or it may be for 
other reasons. Whatever the case, it seems to 
Council that a provincial program of prestige 
awards is properiy one in which the ellgibi!ity 
of foreign students who are not landed immi- 
grants is of lovv priority. Councl! also obser- 
ves that its briefs from the university commu- 
nity fully reflect this low priority, and that the 
Forsyth Report states that "there is no objec- 
tion to a very limited quota for student visa 
holderi or possibly even to declaring such 
students inetigible;' In this setting. Council is 
content for the time being to restrict eligibility 
for Ontario Graduate Scholarships te^ Cana- 
dian citizens and landed immigrants. 

The Level md Numbtr of OOS Awards 

The accompanying table compares the cur- 
rent level of OGS stipends to those prevailing 
under federal prestige award programs, Be- 
fore offering its views on the advisability of 
change in the current level of OGS stipends. 
Council wishes to draw attention to the recen- 
tty adopted practice that provides for direct 
Ministry payment of the compulsory univer- 
sity fees for which OGS hDlders are assessed. 
This practice is at variance with that followed 
by the federal granting councils, all of which 
provide an integrated stipend from which 
award holders themselves pay the assessed 
fees of the institutions in which they register 
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$3,500 
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$3,500 
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$4,500 from 
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1975-76 


$3,400* 


$5,000 


$5,000 


% inarease 








in 1975-76 








over 1974-^75 


0 


23.4% 





'52,400 3-term stipend plus $1,000 in tuition and 
other compulsory fees. 



To achieve comparability among stipends 
for the purpose of its table, Council made the 
requisite adjustment in the amount of the 
OGS award, This adjustrT^ent naturally led 
Council to question why the OGS practioe 
with respect to compulsory fees should be 
peculiar to that program, Far from uncovering 
any compelling reason. Council finds to the 
contrary that an integrated stipend from 
which award holders pay their own fees is 
conducive to administrative simpiicity. Uni- 
versities do not have to invoice the granting 
agency and the latter in turn has no bill to pay 
or verify. More important is the question of 
equity among graduate students who hold 
prestige awards from different sources. Even 
in a setting where there is negligible variation 
among Ontario universities in the effective 
level of graduate tuition fees, Othtr compul- 
sory fees can and do differ. The existing Min- 
istry practice, which automaticilly encom- 
passes all compulsory fees, places OGS 
holders at variance with their counterparts, 
winners of other prestige awards, who must 
pay these fees from their ownl stipends, Ae* 
cording!y» for reasons of simplicity and par- 
ticularly-equlty, Council rBcommendB to thB 
Mini$t$r: 
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OCUA 75-4 

Integrated StipGnds For Ontario GraduatB 
Scholarship Awards 

That the ourrmt practice whereby compul- 
sory university fees levied upon Ontario 
Gradusto Scholarship holders ar© paid to in- 
stitutions by the Ministry of Colleges ani Uni- 
versities be discontinuid in favour of a single 
integrated stipend payable to all award 
holders. 

Council now reflects upon the differential 
between the three'term Ontario Graduate 
Soholarship stipend, adjusted for purposes of 
comparison to include the $1 .000 that the 
Ministry astimatei as Its averaga compulsory 
faa payment, and the stipends of connparable 
prestige awarda, It is tvident that the original 
Intent of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
program was to provide a stipend nnoderateiy 
lower thati federal prestige awards, quite pos- 
sibly on the reaionable ground that this pro- 
gram provides awards on the basis of a pro- 
vincial rathtr than nation-wide connpetition^ 
At the beginning of the tint OGS year, NRC 
and Canada Council stipends were re- 
spectively 19,1 per oent and 17.6 per cent 
higher than OGS awards. These two federal 
stipends were then rapidly adjusted upward in 
the face of inflationary trends, and In 1975-76 
will both be 47 percent higher than the OGS 
Level. Council is Informtd that further adjust- 
mtnts in federal prestige award stipends for 
1976-77 are under activt conslueration. As to 
the Province of Quebec, icholarship stipends 
are currently In a range of $3,000 to $4,500, 
the exact annount depending on whether an 
award holder Is a rnaster^s or doctoral candid- 
ate and single or married. Whatever the com- 
parison. It Is evident that there is a pr/>na fac/e 
case for a substantial increase in the level of 
OGS stipends in 1976-77, 

CounQji has duly weighed the extent to 
which a change in the number of OGS awards 
might constitute an acceptable trade-off 
agginst higher stipends. Its clear message 
from the university community is to the effect 
that an absolute priority attaches simply to 
maintiining the numberi of awards at the 
present level of 1 ,000. Within this framework, 
there is on balance a clearly detectable pref- 
erence for improved stipends over higher 
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numbers of awards, For their part the federal 
research councils have adjusted their own sti- 
pends In clear accord with this preference, 
leaving the number of awards constani 

It appears to Council that the very purpose 
of the Ontario Gradijate Scholarship Program 
speaks in favour of according priority to im- 
proved stipends over an increased number of 
scholarships. A prestige award designed "to 
encourage excellence in graduate studies" 
should carry a stipend sufficient to attract and 
nurture excellence In the face of increasingly 
financially attractive alternatives to graduate 
study and of economic pressures that detract 
from scholarly endeavour. 

Council has duly weighed possible alterna- 
tive stipends for 1976-77, and observes that 
an integrated award of $4,800 would reduce 
the differential between Ontario and federal 
prestige awards to either moderately below or 
moderately above the original differential of 
1974»75, depending on whether or not federal 
stipends are again increased for 1976-77. Ac- 
cordingly, Cour^cli reGQrnmends to the 
Minister: 

OCUA 75-5 

Oritario GrBduatB ScholArBhip Stipmnds, 
1976^77 

That the Ontario Graduate Scholarship carry 
an integrated stipend of $4,500 or $1,500 per 
term in 1976-77, it being understood that the 
number of awards witi be maintained at the 
current leve! of 1,000, 

As to what might constitute a desirable 
number of awards in 1976-77, Council has 
chosen after due deliberation to espouse no 
increase for that year This is In part to empha- 
size the priority that Council attaches to the 
level of stipend recommended above. It is also 
because Council does not yet consider Itself 
sufficiently knowledgeable to offer informed 
advice on the question. Council simply 
wishes at this time to record the view that any 
future Judgement as to the appropriafe num- 
ber of OGS awards must give due weight to 
the primacy of exce'lence in a prestige award 
program. This view necessarily assigns 
secondary priority to broader considerations 
of either accessibility or manpower need. 
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Qttt@r Poiley Isiuei 

Councii closes this memorandum by addrass- 
Ir^g itself briefly to five OGS policy issues that 
have come to iti attention. These are disci- 
plinary coverage, institutional awards, renew- 
als, graduate study in francophone unlvar- 
iities, and earnings limitations, 

Disciplinary Coverage 
Ontario Graduate Scholarships, unlike their 
predecessor prograrn which favoured the hu- 
manities and social sciences, are uniformly 
available in all disciplines. But the outcome of 
the first two competitions has been a distribu- 
tion pattern whereby award holders in the hu- 
manities and social sciences continue to pre- 
dominate. This probably reflects the lower 
availability of federal prestige awards In these 
areas, particularly for the first year of gradu- 
ate study. As a general proposition, Council 
shares the concern of the university commu- 
nity for nation-wide balance in rewards for ex- 
cellence in all disciplinary areas when both 
federal and provincial programs are taken 
into account. The current outcome of OGS 
competitions appears to contribute to such a 
balance even though the Ontario program Is 
open to all disciplines. It does not therefore 
appear necessary to consider any restriction 
in OGS disciplinary coverage at this time. As 
to the future. Council notes approvingly that 
the intent of proposed federal legislation with 
respect to the major research councils is to 
annenorate treatment of the humanities and 
social sciences. An improved balance in fed= 
eral award programs would remove any need 
to conalder restricted disciplinary coverage in 
the OGS program, 

lmtitutior)$l AwBrdB 

Of the 1 ,000 OGS awards, 1 50, or ten per pro- 
vincially^assisted university, are available on 
institutional nomination for tenure In the 
nominating Institution, This feature of the 
program is particularly appreciated by small 
universities* and generally welcome for the 
flexibility it provides. Council is inclined to 
leave Institutional awards undisturbed for the 
present, but wishes to emphasize the im- 
portance it attaches to administrative prac- 
tices designed to ensure that Institutional 
award holders meet the standards of excel- 
lenct of the general competition. In this con- 



text, Council views as simply unacceptable 
the OCGS sugges jon that univeriitles should 
be Gompletelfiree *'to nominate any candid- 
ate, even those who , . , may have been turned 
down for an OGS/* 

Ren&WBf$ 

Unlike federal prestige awards, Ontario Grad- 
uate Scholarships are not renewable on the 
basis of satisfactory performance, instead, 
award holders must compete annually on ex- 
actly the same basis as candidates for first 
awards. Council has received a number of re- 
presentations on this issue, Similar proposals 
are discussed in the Forsyth Report as 
follows: 

It was again luggistad that iorne form of rt- 
nawal (iubjact to satisfactory pirformanc©) 
might be introduced into the program but th©re Is 
evidence from this yearns a xperience to suggest 
that if adopted it should not apply to a first award 
under the program. A different, but rt lated, iug^ 
gestion is that awards should be madi In two or 
three different competitions each corresponding 
to a particular level of graduate study. These 
suggeitioni regarding renewability and strath 
f iaatlon are passed along for eonsideratiDn, but 
do not have the endof^ation of the Board. In- 
deed, thefe is a danger that impltmentatlon of ei- 
ther suggestion would tend to dag ride the schol- 
arihip competition by introducing some 
elements of the support system. 

Council Is impressed by this analysis of the 
problem and accordingly believes that it 
would be premature to consider a change in 
policy that would affect the 1976*77 
competition. 

Graduate Study In Frar^cophon& Univ6r$itie& 
Ontario Graduate Scholarships are tenable 
only in Ontario universities. Counail notes 
with concern the OCGS observation that this 
otherwise understandable rule may occa- 
sionally create difficulties for francophone 
scholarship candidates who wish to puraui a 
particular graduate program In French when 
such a program is not offered In Ontario. 
Council lacks a sufficient grasp of the nature 
and magnitude of this problem to formulate a 
recommendation at this time^ Perhaps as an 
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Planning 



irim measurs any clearly identified prob- 
1 case could bc^ handled as a matter of ad- 
ilstrativa discration. 

'nings Limitations 

m bean brought to Council's attention that 
> current earnings limitations applied to 
iS holders have not been fully adjusted to 
lect the existing ceiling on remuneration to 
ching assistants. Having been made aware 
the extent to which universities remain 
Drt of meeting the ceiling for financial rea- 
ls, Council is reluctant to countenance a 
ange in the existing amount. But the earn- 
jS limitations applied to OGS holders re- 
ire an adjustment to meet the present ceil- 
I. and also to take account of the tuition fee 
agration and higher stipends recommen- 
^ earlier in this memorandum. Accordingly, 
uncii reoommendB to the Minister; 

:UA 75-6 

^justments In Earnings Umitations Applied 
Holders of Ontario Graduate Scholarships 
at the current earnings limitations applied 
holders of Ontario Graduate Scholarships 
adjusted mutatis mutandis to reflect the 
rrent ceiling on remuneration to teaching 
sistants. an integrated icholarship stipend 
M). and a higher level of global stipend 

Dupri 
iairman 

ne 21. 1975 
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The Cenisis of iht Preceis 

The system-wide process of graduate pro- 
gram planning in which Ontario universities 
are currently engaged was iWfiched in re- 
sponse to the report of the Commission to 
Study the Development of Graduate Programs 
in Ontario Universities (theSpinks Report), 
published In 1966. This report, Itself the out- 
come of a Joint Initiative by the than Commit- 
tee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario 
(now the Council of Ontario Universities) and 
the Committee on University Affairs, 
prompted the mutation of an earlier advisory 
committee into the Ontario Council on Grad- 
uate Studies. DOGS was charged with the 
task of advising COU '^on the planning and 
development of an orderly pattern of graduate 
education and research , , , (and on the) need 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of programs 
and facilities." The new body established 
forthwith an appraisals procedure to which all 
new graduate programs would henceforth be 
subjected. This procedure was placed under 
the aegis of an Appraisals Committee. 

Also in the wake of the Spinks Report, im- 
petus was given to inter-university consul- 
tation on graduate studies within individual 
rilsciplines and professions. The formation of 
discipline groups was actively encouraged, 
and in 19S8 OOQS formed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Academic Planning to guide the de- 
velopment of these groups. This committee 
was greatly strengthened two years later by 
measures that virtually coincided with a gov- 
ernmentany Imposed embargo on new gradu- 
ate programs motivated by serious concern 
over the rapid rate of graduate expansion, 
ACAP was given the task of conducting plan- 
ning assessments in the disciplines arid was 
endowed with a full-time Executive Vice- 
Chairman. While It continued to report 
through OCQS on matters of general policy, 
ACAP acquired a direct relation to COU with 
respect to the results of assessments and 
consequent proposals for the orderly devel- 
opment of graduate work. 

What originally had been a blanket govern- 
ment embargo on any new graduate program 
was soon modified into an embargo list of 
some twenty dlseipllnes in which the danger 
of over-expansion was deemed to be most 
acute, In these disciplines, the effect of the 
embaiiQ was to freeze the initiation of any 



new programs save in designated emergent 
universities at the master's leveL Such institu- 
tions were permitted new programs provided 
these formed part of an approved institutlonaf 
fiva-year plan. The larger universities, begin- 
ning in 1972=73, were themselves subjected to 
a form of graduate planning at the institu- 
tional level when they were asked to submit 
three-year plans indicating any new graduate 
programs whose development might be in the 
offing. 

Thus evolved the system-wide process of 
graduate planning that Council found in place 
at the time of its appointment in the autumn of 
1974. The principal actors at the system level 
are the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies 
with its Appraisals Committee, and the Advi- 
sory Committee on Academic Planning with 
Its dual relation to each of OCGS and COU. 

In a nutshell, the working of the process in- 
volves, for an embargoed discipline, the com- 
pletion of a discipline assessment by expert 
consultants selected by ACAP, and recom- 
mendations based thereon by ACAP and 
COU. The assessment and recommendations, 
assembled in a single document, are pre- 
sented for CounciTs consideration with the 
request that "in view of the acceptance of the 
recommendations by COU and the com- 
pletion of this planning assessment, the On- 
tario Council on University Affairs request the 
Minister to remove the embargo , . . in accord- 
ance with the original announcement of the 
Minister that new graduate programs would 
be embargoed until, for each discipline, a 
planning study has been conducted." 

As to the more selective aspect of system- 
wide graduate planning, the approval of new 
programs, the process requires that the rele- 
vant discipline be free of embargo either be- 
cause none has been imposed or one has 
been lifted. A proposed new program must 
have received a favourable appraisal under 
the aegis of the Appraisals Committee and be 
In accordance with a university's three or five- 
year plan. In addition, for a new program in a 
previously embargoed discipline,^ the pro- 
gram must be in accord with the COU racom- 
mendations arising from the discipline as- 
sessment. Council, having been notified by 
COU that the relevant conditions have been 
met. can then recommend to the Minister that 
the program be funded, ^ 



A final aspect of the existing planning pro- 
cess involves an annual statement from COU 
with respect to its over-al! monitoring of de- 
velopments in the graduate area. The concept 
of a formal COU monitoring role emerged in 
1973 in answer to the question of how the 
COU racommendations attached to assess- 
ments of embargoed disciplines could be en- 
forced once the embargo was lifted. In prac- 
tice, the monitoring concept Is coming to 
encompass not only planning assessment 
recommendations but more generally any di- 
mensions of graduate program planning de- 
signed to keep pace with changing patterns of 
academic needs and activities. 

The Planning Procesi and the University 
Community 

Given the ongoing process of graduate plan- 
ning in operation at the time of its creation, 
Council accorded due priority to the task of 
educating itself on the subject. For the prima 
source of its education, Council had recourse 
to the vehicle provided by its spring hearings 
with the universities. By letter of the Chair- 
man dated February 17. 1975, the executive 
head of each institution was notified that 

Council wiihas to engage in a thorough dis- 
cussion of the accomplishments and impli- 
cations of ACAP, the relations betwaan ACAP 
and discipline groups, the extent to which ACAP 
planning is primarily quanlitative or qualitative, 
how your university has responded to specific 
ecu recommandations respecting ACAP as- 
sessment thus far, the nature and success of 
present or envisaged monitoring procasses, and 
the potential of rationalization methods that will 
ensure the viability in Ontario of high quality 
graduate programs and establishments under 
conditions of fiscal sthnganey. 

CounciTs hearings yielded a wealth of Infor- 
mation and views on the graduate planning 
process. There can be no doubt that, in the 
words of the University of Western Ontario, 
"disciprme assessment was never considered 
a trivial activity to satiate a governmental 
edict: it has always been a serious effort to es- 
tablish a high quality system without unnec- 
essary redundancy." More broadly* the uni- 
versity community displayed a strong 
consensus to the effect that, as summarized 
by the University of Toronto, "the planning 
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process has served many useful purposes to 
data, most notably in leading Ontario univer- 
sities to undertake important self-evaluation, 
in incfeasing the universities' movement to- 
ward inter-university cooperation and toward 
common high standards for graduate work in 
Ontario, in encouraging some division of la- 
bour, and in drawing attention to particular 
problems in specific disciplines/' 

This much said for an evident record of 
solid accomplishment, there are aspects of 
the graduate planning process that were 
roundly criticized, it is with regard to such as- 
pects that Laurentian perhaps spoke for the 
university community when it stated that ''we 
have been able to contain our enthusiasm for 
the activities of ACAP/' The most widely 
shared criticism brought to Councirs atten- 
tion was directed toward the enormous 
amount of time and manpower consumed by 
the planning process. Just as the smallest On- 
tario university. Trent, stated that "we now 
question whether an indefinite continuation 
of the present approach will provide long- 
term gains commensurate with the very large 
expenditure of moneyt time and effort which 
this would entail," so did the largest. Toronto, 
observe that "the overall size and complexity 
of the present AGAR process, and the direct 
and indirect costs Involved when placed 
against the outcome, have led a considerable 
number of disciplines to question the Justifi- 
cation for this type of planning." 

Given virtually unanimous agreement on 
the above, universities offered quite individual 
views on specifics, A substantial number 
linked the cumbersomeness of the planning 
process to its quantitative dimensions. The 
latter in turn might stem from what Carleton 
University cited as disproportionate emphasis 
on "the belief that the universities were In 
danger of producing too many graduate stu- 
dents in some disciplines/* On the other hand, 
their continued existence could possibly be 
explained by the ©xt^nt to which they are 
viewed as a substUute for hard decisions In a 
setting where, as noted by the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education, *'the easiest ave- 
nues toward coordination tend to consist of 
often pver-slmplified quantitative measures/* 

Quantitative dimensions aside, the minute 
definition of fields associated with the plan- 



ning of so-called specialised Ph.D. programs 
was cited in a number of instances as a 
source of administrative complexity. The 
same phenomenon was said f j stifle inter- 
disciplinary development in what Queen's 
University considered "a kind of inflexible or- 
thodoxy/' With respect to the five-year plans 
required of the smaller universities, the most 
common allegation of cumbersomeness re-^ 
lated to the process of amending the plans, 
which in Lakehead's words required that 
"every time a new program is sought to be 
added to the five-year plan, the whole plan 
has to be re-examined and all the master's 
programs re-scrutlnized/' 

Outside the realm of administrative cum- 
bersomeness, it was widely noted that the dis- 
cipline assessments varied in quality and in 
the emphasis which different teams of consul- 
tants had accorded to different parts of their 
terms Of reference, A number of universities 
pointed to the existence of what were termed 
weak assessments but none ventured so far 
as to compile a list. The quality of the re- 
lationship between discipline groups and 
ACAP was likewise deemed variable, but in 
numerous instances there appears to be no 
doubt that the planning process has suc- 
ceeded in what McMaster described as "syn- 
thesizing the particular viewpoints and inter- 
ests of the universities and the discipline . 
groups/* As to the capacity of the planning 
process to induce Inter-university co- 
operation, the University of Guelph cites the 
specific impetus given to a Joint undertaking 
with the University of Waterloo by the chem- 
istry discipline assessment. On the other side, 
however. Carleton notes that the "ACAP re- 
ports are monotonous in their recommen- 
dations for university co-operation,** perhapi 
at the expense of *'th© more important ques- 
tion of intra-university strength or weakness/' 

The University community was generally si- 
lent on the appraisals portion of the planning 
process. This is perhaps explained by York 
Unlv8rsity*s observation that **an appraisals 
exercise Is seen as an opportunity to benefit 
from advice or even admonition" whereas a 
discipline assessment "Is seen as a possible 
threat to the very continuation of the pro- 
grams concerned/' In that the discipline as- 
sessments are yielding so-called "oonsequent 
appraisals** of individual programs, university 
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views of the unfolding appraisal exercise may 
be of considerable future Interest. 

Council has not sought in the preceding 
paragraphs to catalogue the many points ad- 
vanced by the university community' hut 
rather to indicate the tenor of the education 
that its spring hearings occasioned. An evalu- 
ation of the criticisms expressed Is beyond 
the present state of Councirs knowledge* as 
are explanations for the extent to which cer- 
tain practices, while cumbersome on their 
face, might be justifiable for the achievement 
of valid ends. Graduate program planning Is 
an area of interface between government and 
universities, and Council submits the gist of 
its education in the spirit of encouraging what 
should be an iterative process. With respect to 
accomplishments thus far, Council ls at one 
with the view succinctly expressed by the 
University of Windsor that "in a difficult and 
exacting obligation, the operations of ACAP 
have been carried forward in a positive way/' 

The Planning Process and the Public Interest 

At this point in time, the process of graduate 
program planning has made positive con- 
tributions in an important area of interface be- 
tween government and universities. The fur- 
therance of this process in future causes 
Council to consider the rationale for govern- 
ment-university relations, which is grounded 
in considerations of the public interest. It was 
precisely "the transfer of the lion's share of 
university financing to the public exchequer, 
coupled with the rapid rise in the cost of grad- 
uate training" that caused the Spinks Report 
to see the orderly development of graduate 
work in the province as a matter of "pressing 
and immediate urgency" in 1966, In that year 
the most conservative forecast before the 
Spinks Commission indicated that the en- 
rolment of full-time graduate students, then 
6,874, would reach 18,640 in 1974-75, It was 
clear that considerations of the public Interest 
dictated measures for the orderly accommo- 
dation of this enormous growth with full re- 
gard for fiscal responsibility ahd academic 
effectiveness. 

Four years after the Spinks Report was pub- 
lished, full-time graduate enrolment had 
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grown at almost the predicted rate. Further- 
miore, the most conservative forecast then be- 
fore the ongoing Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education indicated ah acceler- 
ation of the rate such that the enrolment of 
full-time graduate students would reach 
20.330 in 1974-75. This picture is what 
prompted ministerial action in 1971 with re- 
spect to the imposition of embargoes. The 
continuing public interest in the orderly ac- 
commodation of growth made evident the 
need to contro! program proliferation. 

As Councirs account of the genesis of the 
current graduate planning process makes 
clear, the university community paid full heed 
to the public interest through a blend of antic- 
ipation and response. But the fact is that In 
1970-71 as in 1966-67 the need for new de- 
partures was seen by both government and 
the universities in the context of a continued 
rate of rapid expansion in graduate student 
enrolment. What has developed instead is the 
very different enrolment picture traced on the 
aGcompanying chart. For i combmitlon of 
social, economic and polfay reasons, 1970-71 
proved to be the last year of expansion in 
graduate student enrolment. By 1974-75, full- 
time enrolment, having been static or de- 
clining for three consecutive years* attained a 
level of 13,41 1, only marginally above the 
13.061 reached in 1970-71. 

In this setting graduate program planning 
geared to the orderly accommodation of rapid 
enrolment growth Is no longer In line with re- 
ality. What considerations of the public Inter- 
est might now impel a continuation of the 
planning process? In devising Its answer to 
this question. Council has had occasion to re- 
flect seriously on the financial portrait painted 
by universities In their briefs. This portrait is 
one of falling budgets, in real dollars, for li- 
brary acquisitions. It depicts a scene of on- 
going capital consumption through Inability 
to make provisions for the maintenance or re- 
placement of scientific equipment, !t shows a 
horizon over which fixed faculty com- 
plements will very likely entail a reduction in 
the time devoted to graduate supervision as 
still rising enrolment at the undergraduate 
level, whether In professional or academic 
disciplines, makes its added claims on pro* 
fessorial resources. 
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FulMime Graduate Enrolment in Ontario Universities 
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These doleful dimensions of the fiscal self- 
portrait sketched by universities are not new 
and have been in place since 1972. The pas- 
sage of time is serving only to bring them into 
Sharper focus. Furthermore, in that their af- 
fect is cumulative, they are not qo^ckly eras- 
able even by hoped-for improvements in an- 
nual funding. It is in the face of fht? realities 
they depict that considerations of the public 
interest in graduate program planning can be 
deduced. 

The level of development achieved in grad- 
uate studies and research represents a sub- 
stantial investment by the people of Ontario. 
It is in the protection of this investment that 
the public interest hov^ needs to be served. 
The public interest requires a system of grad- 
uate program planning now as in the past, but 
adapted to a singularly changed environment, 

**Tha basic question which nobody seems 
to dare raise is the following: is the existing 
enterprise in graduate studies In Ontario too 
large (either in spectrum of programs or ir^ 
number of registered students) for the popu- 
lation or the economic capacity of Ihe prov- 
ince?" In making this statement and hence 
daring to ask. the University of Ottawa 
echoed a concern whose shadow is discern- 
Ible in the pages of the Green Paper submit- 
ted to Council by the COU Special Committee 
to Assess University Policies and Plans, 
Council has had many an occasion to ponder 
this concern in assessing the stake which the 
public interest has in the future of univer- 
sities. The questions raised in Council's mind 
differ somewhat from that formulated by the 
University of Ottawa, but their spirit is 
identicah 

Council begins by asking what the out- 
comas of a graduate planning process geared 
to current realities should be. In posing this 
question, Council is prompted by a stimu- 
lating passage in the brief submitted by the 
University of Waterloo. There the point is 
made that if the planning process is allowed 
to develop properly, the following outcomes 
will result. "Weak programs will be trimmed 
back or perhaps in some esses eliminated, 
potentially strong programs will be strength- 
ened so that they can realize their full poten- 
tial, and already stron§ programs will be 
maintained." Council has no quarrel with 
these outcomes. But are they fully In line with 



the fiscal problems that beset the 
universities? 

Council considers the implications of main- 
taining the ''already strong programs" in On- 
tario universities. These programs are indeed 
strong, and this by International standards. 
But maintaining what are already strong pro- 
grams by international criteria is not a matter 
of standing still. Keeping pace wjth the world 
standard of scholarship invoives, as in 
Through the Looking Glass, running as fast 
as one can just to stay in place. In this lighf 
and that of current fiscal problems, the further 
matter of strengthening potentially strong 
programs gives pause. How is this desirable 
outcome to be pursued In relation to the de= 
manding task of maintaining the already 
strong programs? How can the planning pro- 
cess help to ensure that the latter are In fact 
maintained? And how can it assist in seiecting 
precisely those potentially strong programs 
whose strengthening has a priority such as to 
make its achievement as Important as main- 
taining what is already strong? Finally, and of 
considerable importance, how can the plan- 
ning process further the identification and de- 
velopment of warranted new programs In the 
face of competing priorities? 

Thfi Planning Process and the Role of Ceunoll 

The answers to Councirs questions are such 
that they must be left to evolve over time. But 
the university community, aver anticipating as 
well as reacting to changes in its environ- 
ment, has already advanced what could be- 
come an important element of the response. 
Council takes certain suggestions made by 
Queen's, Toronto and Western as indicating 
the desirability of province-wide reas- 
sessment of ail disciplines at periodic Inter- 
vals, Council warmly endorses this idea In 
principle, not least because of the manifest 
stake of the public interest in the qualitative 
standards which the investment of tax dollars 
has permitted the university system to 
achieve. Whatever the present or future dl- 
mension of fiscal problems, Council takes as 
an absolute the right and need of the public to 
know what is happening to these qualitative 
standards. The basic focus of a reasiessmenS 
exercise should be quality— of faculty, of stu- 
dents, of library holdings, of equipment. 
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In a situation where the current process of 
discvpiine asses&TOnt has yet to be com- 
platad, it is plain that the launching of a reas= 
sessmant e>cereisa is some years away. But 
the university community might well consider 
the early announcement of a reassessment 
exercise in that the expectation of a compara= 
tive re-evaluation of qualitative standar^^s can 
itself have a salucary effect on priority setting. 
Furthermore* acceptance in principle of reas- 
sessment can generate prior adjustments to 
the planning process in Una with the qual- 
itative orientation of this exercise, it can per- 
haps contribute to the selection of the terms 
of reference that must be given to the consul- 
tants who will be completing the current 
round of discipline assess.ments. U will also 
serve to emphasize the qualitative dimensions 
that should infuse all aspects of graduate pro- 
gram planning. Possibly too, reassessment 
will enable COU, OCGS and ACAP to re- 
examine their administration of graduate pro- 
gram planning. Some of the allegedly cum- 
bersome features of the existing process may 
lose their purpose In a setting where reas- 
sessment is on the way. Finally, Council ob- 
serves that the advent of a reassessment exer- 
cise might wall induce a re-evaluation of the 
existing discipline assessments. Some of 
these are alleged to be weak. The scheduling 
of a reassessment process need not follow the 
order in which disciplines were originally as- 
sessed, and should cause the university com- 
munity to come to grips with the task of iden- 
tifying which discipline assessments were in 
fact weak. 

Council advances the above suggestions In 
the spirit of a situation where the process of 
graduate program planning is an area of ihler- 
face between unlversflias and government. As 
to the primacy of the universities, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, in the planning pro- 
cess. Council has no doubt. With all respect 
to the lone university, Queen's, which advo- 
cated that Council assume the planning role 
now filled by the university collectivity, Coun- 
cil cannot nov^ ae© itself in this role. Rather, 
Council aligrts Hself with the Mcf^aster obser- 
vation that *'thi very spacial and complex role 
of graduate education within the university 
can only be appreciated and shaped correctly 
by those who are completely familiar with that 
institution and its programs/* These individu- 



als are to be found In the universily commu- 
nity, and can best perform their task under the 
aegis of its collective agents. 

Council sees its proper role In the planning 
process as one that should go no further than 
according full respect to the government^ 
university interface in graduate program plan- 
ning. This means that Councirs duty is to en- 
sure that the advice it gives to the Minister 
and Government pertaining to the planning 
process is in line with considerations of the 
public interest in the orderly development of 
graduate work. These considerations are ac- 
quiring a new orientation in a changed envi- 
ronment. They dictate in particular that Coun- 
cil, in advising on graduate programs, do so 
with full regard for the ponrajt that univer- 
sities sketch of their cun ant financial 
Situation. 

Three practical points follow from the 
above. First. Council should take stock of the 
over-all graduate planning process on an an- 
nual basis. Second, it should take scrupulous 
care that in recommending new programs for 
funding it has been informed not only of their 
need and desirability but of their impact on 
the financial position of the university system. 
Third, Council should, in the spirit of an iter- 
ative planning process, make its recommen- 
dations to Government in the context of dis- 
cursive advisory memoranda In which the 
public interest in the balance betweer* fiscal 
resources and qualitative standards is 
articulated. 

Council has initiated the pursuit of the third 
Dbjective in this memorandum. As to the sec- 
ond, Council will in future advise on new 
graduate programs on only one fixed date 
each year This will enable Council to have 
before it the entire range of proposed new 
programs at once, and facilitate its task in bal- 
ancing fiscal realities and new initiatives, The 
pursuit of the first objective Indicates that 
Council should consider new programs at 
one and the same time as it reviews the an- 
nyil ecu monitoring report, which in turn 
can make an added contribution of its own by 
placing planning developments within their 
general fiscal context. Quite specif leal ly^. 
Council has in mind the fact that whllB tlew 
progrBm$ generatB new funding, they do io 
within limited finmcial resourceB and there- 
fore at the expense of the baslG formula unit 



value that in turn affects otfier programs. Ifie 
statB of fibrBry acquisitions and the rat& of 
capital consumption. Council makes thio ob- 
servation not to stifle new initiatives but sim= 
ply to remforce the extent to which the plan- 
ning process must focus on priorities. 

It follows that it would be desirable for fu- 
ture COU monitormg reports to assess the ex- 
tent to which new programs can be differ- 
entiated between those that serve genuinely 
unfilled needs and those that simply respond, 
hotj^Ci^er desirably, to institutional or disci- 
plinary ambitions. Council's education in the 
planning process is admittedly at the elemen- 
tery lavei, but it cannot refrain from notirg the 
dissatisfaction expressed by universities over 
the current distinction between general and 
specialized Ph.D. programs. While institu^ 
tional dissatisfaction with this distinction ap- 
peared to be prompted mostly by the con- 
sequent administrative complexities, it was 
also finked to the more tailing question of 
whether or not specialized Ph.D. programs 
amount to a consolation pr^^e. If the latter is 
the case, specialized iPh.D, programs may in 
fact exemplify the kind of new programs 
whose initiation should be weighed against 
that of new programs that seek to fiii gen- 
uinely unmet needs. The lifting of the em- 
bargo on physical education, kinesiology and 
related areas will bring to the fore a number of 
new programs that may fit the latter category. 

In inviting COU to submit expanded mon- 
itoring reports and new program proposals in 
an annual package, Council reconfirms its 
satisfaction with the accomplishments of the 
pianning process thus far. The capacity of the 
university community to ariticlpate as well as 
respond to a changed environment is a matter 
of record. Even as Council was receiving the 
viaws of the universities on thit planning pro- 
cess, COU was realigning the relations 
among itself, OCGS and ACAP in a manner 
that could streamline and improve the plan= 
ning process. Furthermore, In that this re- 
alignment encompasses closer liaison be- 
tween assessment exercises and the work of 
the Appraisals Committee, it Is directly in step 
with the considerations of the public interest 
that Council has outllnad. Finally, Council 
notes with the greatest satlsfsctlon that COU, 
In preparing for the disciplins assessment 
covering the mathematical sciences, pro- 



poses to advise its member yniversities not to 
introduce new programs lo Ihesa disciplines 
until the planning studiei have been com- 
pleted. This becomes a GOU rather than a 
ministefially^imposed erf;feargO', gives 
further evidence of the maturity thatthe grad- 
uate planning process has achieved. In this 
self-imposed embargo, the university com- 
munity has CounciTs full support, 

Council now comes to the matter of exis- 
ting embargoes on disciplines in which as- 
sessment studies have bean completed. Hold- 
ing in high regard the positive 
accomplishments of the graduate planning 
process, Council recommends to the 
Minister: 

OCUA 75-7 

Lifting of Embargoes on DlBciplines in Which 
Planning Studies Have Been completed 
That the embargoes on the following disci- 
plines be removed on the understanding that 
continued monitoring of the recommen- 
dationE in the respective planning studies be 
the responsibility of COU: 

Physical Education, Kinesiology and Related 

Areas 

Chemical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Metallurgical and fvlaterials Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Industrial ingineering and Systems Design 

Religious Studies 

Planning and Environmental Studies 

Physics and Astronomy 

History 




75-V Graduate Program . 
Planning and Formula 
Revision 



Having made the above recommendation, 
Council observes that, with respect to new 
programs that maf be forthcoming under the 
title of Physical Education, Kinesiology and 
Related Areas, it may be necessary to take 
steps to ensure that any legitimate interests of 
other government agencies will be taken into 
account. 

New program approvals will in future be 
considered by Council in the context outlined 
earlier in this memorandum. In accordance 
with previous practice, a number of approval 
requests have been submitted to Council over 
the last several months. Council has in each 
instance satisfied itself that the program is in 
an unembargoed discipline, has been ap= 
praised, and is in accordance with Its univer- 
sity's three or five year plan. Accordingly, 
Council rBcommends to the Minister: 

OCUA 75-8 

Funding of New Qraduate Programs 
That the following programs be deemed el- 
igible for formula support: 



Program 

Art Conservation 

Biology 

Counselling 

Environmental Geology 

Geography 

Political Science 

Sociology 
Sociology 



Level 

M.Sc. 
M.Ed. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
M.A. 

MA. 

M.A. 



University 

Queen's 

LaKehead 

Queen's 

Waterloo 

Queen's 

Wilfrid 

Laurler 

Lakehead 

Queen's 



Council notes that each of rne above pro- 
grams has an established BlU weight with the 
exception of the M.A. in Art Conservation at 
Queen's. Council asks that the selection of an 
appropriate weight for this program be sub- 
ject to discussion between Ministry and Uni- 
versity officials before It advises on the 
question. 

J, S, Dupre 
Chairman 
June 21. 1975 



In Advisory Memorandum 75-11, Oounci! 
stated that it wished "to ensure that it will be 
able to weigh the advisability of a 1976-77 
operating grant system less sensitive to en- 
rolment changes than the present formula in 
good faith with all involved/' So as to *'ensure 
that individual universities make their admis- 
sion decisions with the knowiedge that a for* 
mula less sensitive to changes in enrolment is 
a genuine possibility for 1976-77," Council 
recommended to the Minister of Coileges and 
Universities that he make an early announce- 
ment to this effect. The Minister accepted 
Council's recommendation, and duly made 
the requested announcement by letter of May 
1S, 1975 to the executive heads of the fifteen 
provinclatly-assisted universities of Ontario, 
to the Acting President of Ryerson Poiy- 
technical institute and to the Director of the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 

By the conclusion of its spring hearings in 
June, Council had received a variety of views 
from the university community with respect to 
formula revision. Also in that month. Council 
issued Advisory Memorandum 75-IV, its first 
official statement on graduata program plan- 
ning. Council has since engaged itself in for- 
mulating advice on funding ievels for 1976-77, 
in discussing possible formula changes for 
that year, and in pondering the longer run fu- 
ture of the Ontario university system. The top- 
ics currently on Council's agenda have multi= 
pie implications that will find their way into 
subsequent Advisory memoranda and reports, 
both during the current year and later. 

Councirs reflections on the university sys- 
tem are now more advanced in the area of 
graduate work than in others, not least be- 
cause the need to produce Advisory Memo- 
randum 75-IV assigned a place of priorrty to 
graduate program planning on Council's 
spring agenda. In this setting Councirs viewn 
on the development of graduate work became 
readily folded into subrequent discussion of 
formula revision and the longer run future of 
the university system. 

Council hm now concluded that both con- 
cerns indicate a clear need to suspend the ex- 
isting formula with respect to graduate work 
in 1976-77* and to maintain this syspenslon 
for a period of at least two and possibly three 
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years, during which the entire basis for fun- 
ding graduate work can be searchingly re- 
examined. The suspension which Council es^ 
pouses would totally divorce Governnnent 
funding of graduate work in each univarsity 
from enrolment fluctuations, be they upward 
or downward. Each institution would in effect 
receive a "graduate studies grant'' geared to 
inflation rather than student numbers. Coun- 
cil retains under advisement the precise 
mechanism whereby this grant might be cal- 
culated in 1976-77, and briefly discusses two 
alternatives at the end of this memorandum, 

Councirs espousal of a two or three year 
suspension '2if fhe formula with respect to 
graduate studies stems from a number of 
inter-related considerations. First* Council 
adopts as its own the concern expressed by 
ths Commission on Postsecondary Education 
in Ontario that the long run future of univer- 
sities, be they large or smalK is not neces- 
sarily best served by a formula arrangement 
that associates both teaching and research 
costs with numbers of graduate students. 
Second, Council, as It made evident in Advi- 
soi'y Memorandum 75-iV, is abundantly aware 
of the need to ensure that the development of 
new graduate programs not take place at the 
expense of the financial viability of the univer- 
sity system as a whole. Third, in that this need 
Indicates a rationing in the distribution of ex- 
isting programs to permit new program devel- 
opment, Council wishes to ensure that what- 
ever steering effects in the present formula 
encourage program proliferation be neutral- 
ized. Fourth, Council deems it highly de- 
sirable to foster an atmospher© at the level of 
Presidents and Boards of Governors in which 
the forward planning of graduate work within 
individual institutions can be freed from 
short-run revenue considerations. Fifth and 
finally, Council wishes to foster an atmo- 
sphere in which planning can proceed at the 
system-wide level In like freedom from such 
considerations. 

The above, rather than a concern over ei- 
ther enrolment growth, which is currently 
moderate, or short-term economies to the 
Government, which will be marginal, are what 
have brought Council to advocate a sus- 
pension of the formula with respect to the 
funding of graduate work at this time. Council 
accordingly recommends to the MinistBr: 



OCUA 75-9 

Suspension of the Formula With Respect to 
th& Funding of Graduate Work 
That the present formula be suspended with 
respect to the funding of graduate work In 
1976-77 and 1977=78 in favor of grants to in- 
stitutions that will be totally insensitive to 
^changes in enrolment levels. 

As to the content of what is deemed to be 
"graduate study", Council appends to this 
memorandum sections 12 and 6 of the Oper- 
ating Formufa Manual. These sections indi- 
cate that this term embraces all study re- 
quiring an honours undergraduate degree or 
its equivalent as a prerequisite for admission 
save for baccalaureat© programs in social 
work, library science, law, medicine, (includ- 
ing interns and residents), and teacher edu- 
cation. Council keeps under advisement the 
question of whether enrolment Insensitivity In 
the funding of graduate study should be ex- 
tended to 1978-79 or beyond so that it can 
duly weigh developments In pianning and 
decision-making as they emerge. 

Council also keeps under advisement the 
more immediate question of the mechanism 
whereby funds for the support of graduate 
study could be most equitably distributed in 
1976-77. One possible approach is simply to 
consider the 1975-76 graduate income of 
each institution as its base grant, and to esca- 
late this awomi for inflatlOYi. This approach, 
given slip year, would prodiuce a distribution 
of funds that is geared to 1974-75 enrolment. 
While Council deems Advisory Memorandum 
75-1 1 as constituting due notice of such a pos- 
sibility, it is seriously considering an alterna- 
tive that would respect the 1975-76 distribu- 
tion of enrolment, including enrolment in new 
programs recently approved as eligible for 
funding. Under this alternative the base for 
the 1976-77 graduate studies grant would re- 
main the system-wide income for 1975-76, but 
the derived amount would be distributed In a 
manner that reflected institutional enrolment 
in 1975-76 rather than 1974-75, In that Coun- 
cil wishes to accord serious conilderatlon to 
this alternative, it urges the Council of On- 
tario Universities to submit by mid-December 
for this Counciri judgement any anomalies 
arising from new graduate programs that had 
successfully completed all prerequlilte steps 
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to funding approval at the time the Minister 
accepted Councirs Advisory Memorandum 
75-IV on July 22, 1975. Funding approval of 
these programs would not alter the size of the 
global graduate studies grant but would per- 
mit its distribution to reflect the 1975-76 en= 
rolment in these programs. 

More generally. Council wishes to exhort 
the Council of Ontario Universities to ma_in- 
tain and enhance its role in graduate program 
planning in the spirit of Advisory Memo- 
randum 75-IV. The COU processes of assess- 
ment, appraisal and three-year institutional 
plans must remain m place, and Council will 
be prepared to assist m the enforcement of 
these processes by recommending appropri- 
ate penalties in the doubttes unlikely event 
that the need should arfse. For the rest, Coun= 
ciTs request in Advisory Memorandum 75-IV 
that COU submit expanded monitormg re- 
ports and new program proposals in an an- 
nua! package acquires redoubled signifi- 
cance, m a setting where graduate funding is 
divorced from enrolment levels for a minimum 
period of two years, Councirs interest not 
only in new program development, but in the 
possible reduction of establssried programs 
that can be considered without immediate 
revenue loss, will be absolute. The observed 
effects over time of Councirs recommen- 
dation on graduate funding in 1976-77 and 
1977-78 will be a key to the longer run future 
of gfaduate program planning and formula fi- 
nancing in Ontario. In that Council intends to 
comment on these effects in the course of its 
successive annual reviews of graduate pro- 
gram planning. Council will be able to com- 
municate clear signals on wnit it deems ad- 
visable in the longer run. Thus fore^cample, it 
will be possible for Council to touch meaning- 
fully on such specific matters as the future 
funding eligibility of specializad as opposed 
to general Ph.D. programs, the feasibility of 
direct research funding unrelated to numbers 
of graduate students, and the need for more 
adequate provincial recognition of the Indi- 
rect costs associated with research. 

J. S. Dupre 
Chairman 

October 17. 1975 



Formula Criteria for Determining 
Graduate Student Status 

To count as a graduate student for purposes 
of calculating formula operating grants, a stu- 
dent must: 

(i) be engaged in studies requiring an hon- 
ours undergraduate degree or its equivalent 
as a prerequisite for admission (the honours 
degree admission requirement does not 
apply, however, to students enrolled in cate- 
gory 5 graduate programs). Students holding 
an undergraduate general degree or its equiv- 
alent and enrolled in programs listed under 
categories 6, 7 and 8, should be identified as 
"Qualifying year" or "make-up" students and 
reported as undergraduates. 

(ii) not be enrolled in a baccalaureate pro- 
gram in any of the following professional 
fields: social work, library science, law, me- 
dicine, teacher education, iven though such 
a student possesses an honours under- 
graduate degree, he is not considered to be a 
graduate student. 

(iii) be making substantial demands upon the 
resources of the university in which he is 
registered. 

(iv) not be ineligible for any of the reasons 
outlined in the previous section headed "Stu- 
dents not eligible for formula support". 

TabiQ of Categones for DetBrmming Basic InaomB Units 

UNDERGRADUATE. DIPLOMA AND FIRST DEGREi 

CATEGORY 1 WEIGHT 1 

All General Arts 

All General Science 

All Pre-Medicine 

All Pre-Business Administration 

All Pre^Gommerce 

All Journalism 

All Secretarial Science 

All Social Work 

First-Year Honours Arts and Science 
All Undergraduate Diploma Courses, other 
than those specifically listed 
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CATEGORY 2 WEIGHT 1 5 

Upper Years Honours Arts (including 
"'make-up" year and ■ four^year major'' 
programs) 

- AM Commerce 

All Physical Education 

All Law 

All Library Science ^including 

"make-up ^ year) 
AH Fine and Applied Arts 
All Physical and Occupational 

Therapy — both degree and diploma 
Art as Applied to Medicme 

CATEG0RV3 WEIGHTS 
Upper Years Honours Science 

(including "make-up" year and "four-year 

major" programs) 
All Nursing 
All Engineering 

Ail Food and Household Sciences 
All Pharmacy 
Ail Architecture 
All Forestry 
All Agficulture 

All Hygiene and Public Health 

All Music ^ both degree and diploma 

All iducation = both elementary and 

secondary 
Dental Hygiene — diploma course 
Public Health Nursing — diploma course 

CATEGORY 4 . WEIGHTS 

All Medicine 
All Dentistry 
All Veterinary Medicine 
MisceHanBous UndBrgraduate PfogramB 
which do not fall into thB above aategoriGs: 
Approved Preliminary Year Programs OJ 
Medical Interns and Residents 2.5 
Optometry (Years 2 - 5) 3.0 
Technology (Lakehead University) 1.2 
All undergraduate programs in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science at the 
University of Toronto, Scarborough 
College and irindale College 1 .24 

QRADUATE 

CATEGORY 5 WEIGHT 2 

Master's Level (and First-Year Ph.D. 
direct from Baccalaureate): 



Commerce and Business Administration 

Social Work 

Hospital Administration 

Public Administration 

Journalism 

CATEGORY 6 WEIGHT 3 

Master's Level (and First- Year Ph.D. 

direct from Baccalaureate): 
Humanities 

Education (formula weights as they 
apply to the Ontario Institute 
for Studies In Education and the 
University of Ottav^a are described 
in detail in another section) 

Social Scjences 

Mathematics 

Law 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Library Science (other than "make-up" year) 
Physical and Health Education 
Physical and Occupational Therapy 
M. PhiL 

Other Graduates (Including all 
specialist graduate diploma courses) 

CATEGORY? WEIGHT 4 

Master's Level (and First-Year Ph.D, 

direct from Baccalaureate): 
Psychology 
Geography 
Engineering 
Science 
Medicine 
Agriculture 
Forestry 

Food and Household Science 

Hygiene and Public Health 

Music 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Child Study 

Dentistry 

Veterinary Medicine 

Urban and Regional Planning 

CATEGORY 8 WEIGHT 6 

All Ph.D. (except First- Year Ph.D. 
direct from Baecalaureate) 
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the University System in inriation, AccessiDiiiiy ana 

the University System 



is Memorandum, Councii sets forth its 
:e on Government Support for the On- 
unlversity system in 1976=77. Councirs 
:e is outlined under two master headings, 
ating grants and capital assistance. 



The Ontario University System Under Stress 

The Ontario university system is in trouble. It 
is beset by two socio-economic circum- 
stances over which it has little if any control. 
The first, inflation, poses a challenge whose 
severity is no less acute for universities than 
for governments, industries and indivlduais. 
In responding to this challenge, universities 
now find themselves embraced like other seg- 
ments of society by the comprehensive guide* 
lines of the recently announced anthinflation 
program of the Government of Canada, 

The second circumstance besetting the 
university system, a demand boom for its ser- 
vices, fmds it in considerably more select 
company than the first. Tm demand boom is 
in the form of accelerating enrolment growth 
born of the age structure and choice patterns 
of the Canadian population, and of ex- 
pectations nurtured by an acknowledged 
Government policy of ensuring ready acces- 
sibility to the university system. 

A demand boom, however desirable its un- 
derlying policy of accessibilityp and inflation, 
however undesirable its magnitude, are stark 
facts of life for the university system. The 
pressures generated by Inflation are opti- 
mistically of a short term nature; those that 
stem from a policy of ready accessibility, if 
current choice patterns prevail, cannot be ex- 
pected to ease until the Canadian population 
acquires a different age structure in the mid- 
nineteen eigfitles. In Councirs view, a funda- 
mental question before the Government and 
people of Ontario is whelner universities will 
be allowed to weather the dual circumstances 
of price inflation and increasing demand. 
These are the farces that currently place the 
universities under stress. 

In considering these forces and the evident 
stress they entail, it is well to emphasize a 
genuine constraint. This is that whatever may 
constitute an appropriate level of Government 
support in 1976-77 cannot be divorced from 
the existing structure and procesies of the 
university system. To attempt such a divorce, 
to posit the existence all at once of a univer- 
sity system somehow different from the one 
that has been clearly stamped by the policy 
and direction of the Government of Ontario 
since the early nineteen sixties, is to fly in the 
face of reality. 
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In the longer run, the stress under which 
the university system now labors may well re- 
quire profound change in both processes and 
structure. The possible dimensions of such 
change and their implications for the funda= 
mental values that universities serve are ques- 
tions to which Council is currently addressmg 
itself and concerning which it proposes to 
make its own contribution in its Second An- 
r?ual Report, 

Council fully accepts its responsibility to 
advise on the long as well as the short-run 
health of the university system. Longer run 
considerations have already induced Council 
to espouse defmita views in the realm of grad- 
uate program plannmg and indeed to recom= 
mend that Government funding of graduate 
study be msensltized to enrolment levels. 
Other than for such preliminary steps, how- 
ever Council and. for that matter. Govern- 
ment, have no choice but to face the issue of a 
level of support in 1976-77 that posits the ex- 
Isterice of the university system in its present 
structure and processes. It is this system, not 
an imaginary one. that is currently beset by 
the twin forces of inflation and enrolment 
grovsTth. 

Council's view is that these forces lend a 
special significance to the obligations of both 
Government and the university system. Under 
economic circumstances that are trying for ail 
segments of society, the university system 
has an unambiguous obligation to take ex- 
traordinary efficiency measures. Govern- 
ment, for its part, has the obligation to shoul- 
der fts own responsibility for financial support 
that recognizes both inflation and the special 
priority claims of a service whose demand 
boorn Itself reflects a long-established policy 
of the Government's own making. The re- 
spective obligations of Government and the 
university system comprise a delicate balance 
rendered all the more precarious by the force 
of current cifcurnstances. For either Govern- 
ment or the university system to be less than 
scrupulous in meeting its obligations is to in- 
vite chaos. 

The above considerations weigh heavily on 
Council as it proceeds for the first time to ren- 
der funding advice that Is fully in step with the 
timing of Government's own budgetary deci- 
sion-making process. In approaching this 
task, Council has drawn a degree of sus- 
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tenance from an initial funding exercise that it 
undertook during the wmter of 1975 in the 
wake of the Government spending announce- 
ment for 1975-76. At that time, Council took 
strictly as given the funding objectives that 
Government had enunciated for 1975-76 and 
estimated their cost. Council justified this 
step in Advisory Memorandum 74-IV, The 
sustenance which Council now draws is 
based on a retrospective examination of its 
methodology outlined in Appendix A of the 
present memorandum. This Appendix, enti- 
tled GovernmBnt ObjBctives in 1975-76, takes 
account of new knowledge that the passage 
of time has made available with fespect to 
university accounts and to economic and en- 
rolment trends. Council is content to divulge 
the results and to leave to others the question 
of whether or not the exercise it undertook in 
the winter of 1975 warrants a passing mark= 
The results, for what they are worth, persist in 
indicating that the funding level accorded by 
Government to the university system in 1975- 
76 fell below the cost of the Government's 
funding objectives. 

The task of costing a Government's funding 
objectives in any given year is Important, but 
just as significafit Is the financial state of the 
university system whether or not the Gtjvern- 
ment is meeting the cost of its enunciated 
funding objectives. This Is because, In an au- 
tonomous university system, institutions m- 
tain a fiscal behavior pattern of their own. 
Among other things, this pattern can entail 
objectives whose nature may or may not coin- 
cide with those enunciated by Government in 
funding the system. That possibility has led 
Council to probe the current fiscal state of the 
university system with the aid of observations 
gleaned from its retrospective analysis of the 
exercise undertaken Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-IV. 

The outcome is discussed in Appendix B to 
the present memorandum, entitled The State 
of the University SyBtem, At the budgetary 
fevel, the examination outlined in this Appen- 
dix indicates an evident tendency, under fis- 
cal pressure, for universities to budget ex- 
penditures extremely tightly. More significant 
yet is the evldenco that 1975-76 budgeted ex- 
penditures are partly financed by deficits and 
reveal a situation where universities have pur- 
sued an objective of equitable salary set- 
Si 



tiements at the expense of maintaining exis- 
ting levels of service. In particuiaP. budgeted 
expenditures in the non-salary area lend a 
concrete dimension to the pressing problem 
that Councirs hea^/ings with universities have 
emphatically brought to its /ittention: deterio- 
rating library budgets, deficient plant mainte- 
nance, non-replacement of obsolete furniture 
and equipment— In brief, a state of capital 
consumption. 

The above constitute telling symptoms of a 
university system under stress, it is in this fur- 
ther unhappy light that Council must proceed 
to develop what might constitute reasonable 
Government funding objectives for 1976-77. 

Basic Funding Objectives for 1176-77 

The logical starting point In developing possh 
ble Government objectives in funding the uni- 
versity system for 1976-77 appears to Council 
to be the objectives enunciated for 1975-76. 
These objectives snbtb devised by Govern- 
ment before Council had developed an advi- 
sory capacity and were enunciated in the 
Governments own words. They were "to off- 
set inflationary trends, to maintain or improve 
existing levels of service and to accommodate 
predicted enrolment increases." The three 
objectives are straightforward and madily un- 
derstood. They offer the further advantage 
that their cost can be estimated. Council 
views this advantage as one of singular im- 
portance in that it enhances thd quality of the 
informatLon on which Government bases its 
funding decisions and provides the university 
system with a means of understanding the 
fairness and adequacy of those decisions. 

In developing its advice for 1976=77. Coun- 
cil believes that it could not improve upon the 
formulation of the first 1975-7C -objective, 
namely "to offset inflationary trends/' The im- 
portance of this objective is heavily under- 
lined by Government's commitment that tu- 
ition fees are once again to remain 
unchanged in 1976-77. The result leaves uni- 
versities entirely at the mercy of their funding 
Government. Accordingly, an adequate offset 
to inflationary trends appears to Council to be 
an essentiaf/indeed the most essential fun- 
ding objective that Government could adopt. 

The Government's second objective in fun- 
ding the university system for 1975-76, "to i 
maintain or improve exlsilng levels of ser- ^ 



vice.'^ was taken by Council in Advisory 
Memorandum 74=1V to mean the following: 
' the objeciive takes dead aim on maintaining 
existing service levels and, if there is any error 
at the margin, that error should be in the di- 
rection of improvement;' As conservatively 
interpreted by Council, the wording of the ob- 
jective basically leaves the matter of an im- 
provement in service levels to the universities' 
own devices. This is surely not unreasonable 
in a setting where universities, like other seg- 
ments of society, must grapple with the un- 
happy economic realities of the moment. 

Council has considered at length whether 
the starkness of these realities is not such as 
to warrant yet additional emphasis. In a Gov- 
ernment funding objective, the words "to 
maintain or improve" hold out the hope, how- 
ever slim, that the support level accorded to 
the university system may be sufficient to per- 
mit improvements that are not solely the re- 
sult of painful stock-taking within universities 
themselves. Furthermore, these words create 
the impression that the margin of error In 
Government funding will indeed He in the di- 
rection of improvement. In the wake of Coun- 
cil's assessment of the state of the university 
system in 1975-76, there appears to be no 
basis from which to foster such expectations. 
In deference to reality. Council concludes 
that present circumstances warrant a Govern- 
mi^nt funding objective for the university sys- 
tem in 1976-77 that is enunciated simply as 
follows; "to maintain existing levels of 
service." 

The Government's final 1975-76 funding 
objective, "to accommodate predicted en- 
rolment increases." can be taken as its bona 
fide to the people of Ontario that the univer- 
sity system would be permitted to continue to 
honour the claims of the Government's long- 
standing policy whereby that system ^s in- 
tended to be riadily accessible. Viewing this 
objective as a matter of Government cred- 
ibility, Counc I feels bound to advise that It be 
respected in 1976-77. Council believes, how- 
ever, that the wording of the objective can be 
clarified so as to convey more exactly the 
content of Governmenrs accesslbliity poncy. 
Given the imposition of embargoes in 1070, 
this policy has not been one of unrestricted 
accessibility to graduate programs. Nor, 
given manpower planning in the field of 
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health or the general capital moratorium of 
1972, has this policy been one of granting 
open access to professional or specialized 
programs. What conveys to Council the pith 
and substance of Government's accessibility 
policy is a clear Intentibn to sustain acces- 
sibility at the undergraduate level, not neces- 
sarily in the program or university of the can- 
didate's own choosing, but in some 
undergraduate program, somewhere In the 
system. As Government's bona fide that this 
policy will be honoured in 1976-77, the appro- 
priate wording is ''to accommodate predicted 
enrolment increases at the undergraduate 
level/' 

In the Introduction to its First Annual Re- 
port. Council observed that the funding ob- 
jectives enunciated by Government for 1975- 
76 were "indeed worthy and warrant serious 
long-term pursuit if Ontario's major in- 
vestment in higher education is to be protec- 
ted/' The development of yet other funding 
objectives will be necessary to protect that in- 
vestment and indeed to permit it to flourish. 
But given the currently stringent state of the 
economy, Council deems it sufficient for Gov- 
ernment to adopt as basic funding objectives 
for 1976-77 a threefold formulatibn which de- 
parts from the enunciation of a year ago only 
in clarifying the severity of the constraints 
under which both Government and the uni- 
versity system labour at the present time. The 
envisaged funding objectives are basic in 
every sense of the word. They are minimal; 
they are understandable; their cost is esti= 
mable. Council accordingly recommends to 
the Minister and the Lieutenant GovBrnor in 
Councitr 

OCUA 75-10 

Basic Government Objectives in Funding the 
Operation of the University SystBm in 1976-77 
That the Government adopt and enunciate 
the following as its basic objectives i n funding 
the operation of the university system in 1976- 
77: "to offset inflationary trends, to maintain 
existing levels of service and to accommodate 
predicted enrolment increases at the under* 
graduate level/' 

A Suppfimentary Funding Objective for 
1976-77 

The basic funding objectives recommended 
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for 1976-77 do indeed underline the con- 
straints under which both Government and 
the university system must operate for the 
present. The question that arises from Coun- 
cil's intensive experience in probing the uni- 
versity system during the last year is whether 
these basic objectives take sufficient account 
of the current state of the university system. A 
set of funding objectives for any given year 
should not ignore conditions wrought by the 
immediate past. In that basic objectives have 
been recommended with respect to a univer- 
sity system, the state of the system to whose 
sustenance they apply is a matter of concern. 

The sum total of Councirs analyses, hear- 
ings and discussions during the last year does 
not amount to a firm, documented and quan- 
tified verdict on the current state of the uni- 
versity system. But what Council deems most 
significant is that the thrust of all the evi- 
dence, however impressionistic or fragmen- 
tary some of its components may be, points to 
a system that is, in the opening words of this 
memorandum, 'In trouble/' First, there is a 
widespread appearance of deficits in fi- 
nancing thjB expenditure level budgeted by 
universities for 1975-76. Second, there is con- 
tinuing evidence, for what it is worth, that 
Government funding of the university system 
in that year failed to meet the cost of the Gov- 
ernment's own objectives. Third, it seems 
clear that Inflationary pressures, decidedly 
accentuated by the magnitude of salary set- 
tlements in the public sector, forced univer- 
sities in 1975-76 to engage in capital con- 
sumption as a means of financing 
compensation leveis. Meantime, faculty and 
staff morale offered no sign of improvement 
as a result of the compensation levels that 
were attained. Indeed, what has come to the 
fore is the more acute question of the satis- 
factory nature of employment conditions gen- 
erally. This question may be provoked in part 
by deterioration in the working environment 
occasioned by the degree of capital con- 
sumption which financed the compensation 
levels attained. More generally It may be ag- 
gravated by an overall atmosphere of fiscal in- 
stability of which capita! consumption is an 
important symptom. 

Council's conclusion is that the university 
system to which basic funding objectives 
will apply in 1976-77 is in a fiscal state that Is 



sufficiently precarious to warrant special rec- 
ognition by Government, A supplementary 
funding objective should accordingly be 
adopted In support of the basic objectives 
that Government wishes to pursue. Council 
therefore rBcommendB to thB MinisWr and the 
LieutBnBnt Governor in Council: 

OCUA 75-11 

SupplBmBntary GovBrnmBnt ObleativB in 
Funding the Operation of the Univer$ity Sys- 
tern in 1976-77 

That the Government adopt and enunciate 
the following obiective in support of its basic 
objectives in funding the operation of the uni- 
versity system in 1976-77: '*to recognize the 
need for financial viability in the university 
system." 

Coiling the Basic Funding Objectives 
R@€ommthdtd for 1976-77 

The approach which Council took in costing 
Government's funding objectives for 1975-76 
is summarized in Appendix A of this memo- 
randum and was outlined in detail in Advisory 
Memorandum 74=IV. In costing the basic ob- 
jeotives it has recommended to Government 
for 1976-77. Council has retained the spirit of 
its original approach while making a number 
of important modifications. These mod- 
ifications have been adopted both in the light 
of Councirs additional experience and in the 
wake of the changed environment generated 
by the anti-inflation program of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. They receive particular at- 
tention in Councirs presentation of its 1976- 
77 costing exercise. 

The components of this exercise um dis- 
played in the seven columns of Table I. This 
Table incorporates the same threefold di- 
vision of university outiays featured in Advi- 
sory Memorandum 74-IV, namely salaries, 
fringe benefits and non-salary expenditures. 

Cofumn 1: Th& 1975-76 Bbsb 
The starting point is the 1975-76 base to 
which Councirs cost calculations are applied. 
The figures in Column 1 are the end product 
of a careful staff analysis of the 1975-76 Com- 
mittee of Finance Officers of the Universities 
of Ontario preliminary budget submissions, 
augmented by budgeted expenditures re- 
ported directly to Council by Ryerson. the 
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Ontario Institute for Studies In Education and 
the church-ralated coileges for programs 
other than theology. The incorporation of 
church-raiated colleges into Councirs base is 
a refinement of its original exercise and has 
been accomplished with close attention to the 
need to avoid any double counting between^ 
the budgeted expenditures of these colleges 
and those of the universities with which they 
are affiliated. Council has considered whether 
a special downward adjustment to its 1975-76 
base might be warranted because of the al- 
leged tendency for actual university ex- 
penditures to drop below the budgeted level 
in the course of the fiscal year. An analysis of 
the fiscal-year behavior of university ac- 
counts presented in Appendix B of this 
memorandum has led Council to conclude 
that such an adjustment is unwarranted. This 
analysis indicates that university ex- 
penditures may at present be remarkably re- 
sistant to reduction in the course of the fiscal 
year, and that the more likely source of fiscal- 
year change is to be found in the revenue por- 
tion of university accounts. 

Column 2: InflBtionary Trend Costs 
it is in costing its recommended objective "to 
offset inflationary trends" that Council has 
had to weigh most seriously the environ- 
mental change created by the anti- 
inflationary program of the Government of 
Canada. The avowed aim of this program is 
precisely to bring current inflationary trends 
under control. In costing its inflationary trend 
objective, Council considered the option of 
adhering to the course It followed in Advisory 
Memorandum 74-IV, This is to cost the objec- 
tive with reference to whatever existing trends 
can be discerned from a careful examination 
of well known and widely accepted economic 
indicators, 

Councirs view of its role as an advisory 
body vested with a responsibility for the pub- 
lic interest has caused it to reject this option. 
The anti-inflationary program of the Govern- 
ment of Canada asserts the control of In- 
flation as the over-riding goal for the nation as 
a whole. This goal clearly will not be served if 
an objective of offsetting inflationary trends is 
costed with reference to the very trends that 
the nation seeks to control. Therefore. Coun- 
cil has chosen to calculate the cost of 



offsetting inflationary trends for 1976-77 by 
referring to the targets that the anti- 
Inflationary program seeks to achieve rather 
than to current economic Indicators. Council 
takes the "basic protection factors" of the fed- 
eral compensation guidelines as indicative of 
these targets. Since the overwhelming major- 
ity of university salary settlements for the fis- 
cal year 1976-77 will fall within a period in 
which the basic protection factor allows cost 
of living increases of 8 per cent. Council has 
applied this percentage in calculating the cost 
of offsetting inflationary trends with respect 
to salaries and fringe benefits. 

Non-salary items offer a slightly different 
situation in that increased costs attributable 
to Inflation are relatively evenly distributed 
throughout the fiscal year. Council again has 
recourse to the federal "basic protection fac- 
tors" as its proxy for rising prices, but notes 
that the university fiscal year of 1976-77 em- 
braces a time span that falls partly under a 
factor of 8 per cent, and partly under one of 6 
per cent. Council has accordingly calculated 
the cost of offsetting inflationary trends in the 
non-salary area by applying a factor of 7 per 
cent. 

Column 3: Existing Serv/ci Level Costs 
In calculating the cost of Its recommended 
objective "to maintain existing levels of ser- 
vice," Council haadepartad only marginally 
from the exercise It undertook in Advisory 
f^amorandum 74-IV. In that memorandum, 
Council associated the maintenance of ser- 
vice levels with two major sources of real 
costs in the university system. These were 
progression through the ranks or toward the 
Job rate In the salary area, and allowance for 
furniture and equipment replacement in the 
non-salary area. Provision was made for each 
at a level of 2.5 per cent. For the purpose of 
the present exercise. Council has again ap- 
plied the cost factor of 2.5 per cent in the non- 
salary area. 

The question of whether the same per- 
centage is an appropriate proxy for the net 
cost of salary progression occasioned com- 
ment and discussion in the course of Coun- 
cirs spring hearings, and staff study during 
the summer months. The resulting evidence 
supports a percentage of 2,S in a context 
where the margin of error, pursuant to Coun- 
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cirs interpretation of the Government's 1976- 
76 objective "to maintain or improve existing 
levels of service," lies if anywhere in the direc- 
tion of Improvement. In the context of a rec- 
ommended objective which would seek \n 
1978-77 "to maintain existing levels of ser- 
vice/' Council accepts the consequence that 
the allowable margin of error can lie in either 
direction. This has led Council, after re- 
viewing the evidence yielded by its hearings 
and studies, to select 2 per cent as the most 
likely proxy for the net cost of progress 
through the ranks or toward the job rate in 
1976-77. 

Before actually applying this percentage to 
its calculation of the cost of the basic funding 
objectives recommended to Government for 
1976-77, Council considered at length a dis- 
tinct uncertainty that has emerged from the 
early public discussions of the federal anti- 
inflation guidelines. This involves the ques- 
tion of whether or not these guidelines en- 
compass compensation for salary steps or 
merit or promotion within established classi- 
fication schemes. Council has no reason to 
believe that the resolution of this question will 
be easy and automatic. Thus, for example, the 
inclusion of salary steps within the guidelines 
coupled with the exclusion of promotion 
could prompt the refined question of the ex- 
tent to which ''merit" Is a proxy for steps or 
promotion, Furthermore, and of major im- 
portance, even a once-and-for all resolution 
of what the guidelines encompass with re- 
spect to career advancement would not re- 
solve other questions that the anti-Inflation 
guidelines provoke. Thus, for instance, there 
is the basic question of what effect the com- 
pensation history of any given group of em- 
ployees may have on the maximum per- 
centage Increase to which It is entitled. 

The end result of Councirs discussion of 
what are in fact a host of uncertainties has 
been to have recourse to basic principie. 
Councirs duty is to recommend to Govern- 
ment an appropriate level of funding for the 
university system in 1976-77 and Govern- 
ment's role in turn is to decide on that level of 
funding. It is in the public interest that the ad- 
vice and decision respect the over-riding na- 
tional goal encompassed by the federal anti- 
inflation guidelines while making adequate 
provision for university needs under these 
guidelines. It is also in the public interest that 
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the advice and decision should seek a ground 
of clarity rather than wallow in a'sea of 
uncertainty. < - 

AcGordingiy, Council notes that in calcu- 
iating the cost of offsetting inflationary trends 
it applied the 8 per cent basic protection fac 
tor as its proxy for inflation without regard to 
the uncertainties that stem from what the 
guidelines permit either for national produc- 
tivity gains or a particular employee group's 
compensation history. In calculating the cost 
of maintaining levels of service, the consistent 
approach is to allow 2 per cent for the net cost 
of career progression without regard to un- 
certainties about steps, merit or promotion. 
The funding objectives and the percentages 
are clear. Councirs judgement is that they 
contribute to an Increase In university reve- 
nue that is likely to enable the recipient insti- 
tutions to live within the guidelines as even- 
tually Interpreted. 

Column 4: EffialBncy Factor 
The crudest part of the Initial costing exercise 
undertaken by Council in Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-IV was its application of a 2,4 per 
cent discount to the cost of meeting the Gov- 
ernment's objectives. This number was 
picked with reference to the target set by the 
iconomic Council of Canada as the desirable 
level of annual productivity gains for the 
economy as a whole. That target has been 
anything but achieved in the performance of a 
national economy whose recent record is one 
of near-zero productivity gains. A more sig- 
nificant shortcoming is that the same target is 
acknowledged by experts as lying beyond the 
reach of service "Industries" like governments 
and universities. Council chose to imposf this 
measure of "productivity gain" on the univer- 
sity system because. In its own judgement at 
the time, extraordinary deference should be 
accorded to "Government's repeated ex- 
hortation that universities deploy their re- 
sources more effectively and efficiently," 

Government's "repeated exhortation" has 
lost none of its strength and its legitimacy is, 
if anything, accentuated under prevailing 
economic circumstances. Not least for this 
reason, Council has given considerable 
thought to clarifying the expectations that 
can legitimately be harbored by Governmint 
and the public with respect to the capacity of 



the university system to deploy iti resources 
©ffectively and efficiently. It appears to Coun- 
cil that these expectations can acquire clearer 
focus If a distinction is drawn between "pro* 
ductivity gains" that should lie within the 
reach of all institutions, including those in 
steady state, and those that can be realized to 
the extent that enrolment increases materi- 
alize in those parts of the university system in 
which excess capacity still exists. Council 
choases to link the first type of gain to what it 
will call an "efficiency factor." 

The development of Councirs thinking with 
respect to its efficiency factor drew consid- 
erable impetus from its spring hearing with 
the University of Western Ontario. The fi- 
nancial presentation In that University's brief 
made the following observation; "The na- 
tional average increase in productivity of 2,4 
per cent suggested by the Economic Council 
of Canada would appear to be too high for a 
labdur-lntenslve service institution. However, 
some increase In productivity should be ex- 
pected and we have used a 1 per cent factor 
for this purpose," With this significant obser- 
vation, the University of Western Ontario 
joined Council in attributing a quantified le- 
gitimacy to expectations that universities can 
indeed deploy their resources more effec- 
tively. An additional point, not lost on Coun- 
cil, is that Western is a university whose en- 
rolment is approaching steady state. 

Council's system-wide estimates of the 
costs of offsetting inflationary trends and 
maintaining levels of service make no allow- 
ance for enrolment increases and are accord- 
ingly representative of steady state costs. 
They therefore constitute the base to which 
Councirs efficiency factor discount is appli- 
cable. Council has no reason to question the 
general validity of the 1 per cent level sug- 
gested by the University of Western Ontario. 
But given the clear eeonomjc priorities that 
have crystallized since its spring hearings, 
Council has chosen for 1976-77 to apply its 
efficiency factor at a level of 1.5 per cent. 

Column 5: PredictBd EnrolmBnt Costs 
As Council observed in Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-IV, the main ambiguity that sur- 
rounds an objective of accommodating pre- 
dicted enrolment increases lies in the 
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reliability of the enrolment prediction, 
whether made by Government or the univer- 
sities. In Appendix A of the present memo- 
randum, Councirs retrospective analysis of 
its Initial funding exercise indicates that even 
the prediction of 4.3 per cent enrolment 
growth made for 1975-76 by the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities was overly conser- 
vative. Council's own prediction of 3 per cent, 
to say nothing of the universities' 1 .6 per cent, 
was a considerable underestimate. 

Councirs present exercise is complicated 
by the fact that it takes place at an earlier time 
of the academic year than its initial foray. 
Thus no prediction has the benefit of being 
based on a final 1975-76 count. A further 
compilcation Is that the objective that Council 
recommends for 1976-77 is "to accommodate 
predicted enrolment Increases at the under' 
graduate levels 

In the circumstances, Council has had re- 
course to the observations of Ministry offi- 
cials and, bearing In mind the more restricted 
compass of its 1976-77 objective, has made its 
own prediction p whose status must be hedged 
by the current climate of economic uncer- 
tainty. This is that undergraduate enrolment 
in 1976-77 will increase by 5.3 per cent. In es- 
timating the gross cost of this level of en- 
rolment increase Council applies the factor of 
5.3 per cent to the 80 per cent of system-wide 
expenditures that reiate to undergraduate 
programs. 

Column 6: Excess CapBcity Factor 
The figures in Column 5 assume that under- 
graduate enrolment increases are accommo- 
dated at a marginal cost that Is equal to aver- 
age cost. But the existence of excess capacity 
in some parts of the university system would 
clearly undermine the validity of this assump- 
tion, and produce an opportunity for further 
"productivity gains" In the system as a whole. 
Council is currently probing the existence of 
excess capacity in the system both because 
of its implications for future capital support 
and because of the light it sheds on problems 
associated with extra-formula grants. Coun- 
cil's probe remains far from complete, but the 
initial results yield plausible evidence to the 
effect that currently predicted undergraduate 
enrolment increases can be accommodated 
within the university system at a marginal cost 



that does not txceed 50 per cent of average 
cost. This percentage accordingly becomes 
the excess capacity factor that Council ap- 
plies to the cost tabulated In Column 5, and 
results in the discount figures exhibited in 
Column 6. 

Column 7: Cost of Basic ObiBctiveB 
The final column of Table I simply adds to 
Column 1 the sum of the calculations sub^^ 
sumed in Columns 2 through 6, The grand 
total of $818,9 miiiion represents Councirs 
best estimate of the cost of the basic objec- 
tives It has recommended to Government in 
funding the provincially-asslsted universities. 
Ryerson and the Ontario institute for Studies 
in Education in 1976-77= 

The Cost to Govemment of Councirs Bisle 
Funding Objtctivss 

The cost to Government of the basic funding 
objectives recommended by Council is de- 
rived from the estimated total cost of these 
objectives by subtracting from that total esti- 
mated university income in 1976-77 from tu- 
ition fees and other revenues. The latter item 
includes certain line budget and special Gov- 
ernment grants whose level is currently ex- 
cluded from Council's advisory mandate. 

Given the GovernmenVs commitment that 
tuition fees are to remain unchanged in 1976- 
77, the task of forecasting fee Income for that 
year is simply a matter of augmenting 1975-76 
fee revenue by the percentage of predictt d 
enrolment increase. In Table 11^ Council 
records forecast fee income of $122,5 miiiion. 
which Is its Appendix B estimate of current 
fee income of $116.9 million adjusted for 
Council's predicted undergraduate enrolment 
Increase for 1976-77 of 5,3 per cent. 

In the matter of forecasting other revenues. 
Council again has recourse to Appendix In 
a setting where the university system cur- 
rently indicates a budgeted deficit of $16.1 
million, and where budgeted expenditures ap- 
pear resistant to downward revision, this Ap- 
pendix indicates that the most Mkely source of 
deficit reduction during 1976-76 will stem 
from an increase in other revenue that is esti- 
mated in Table The relief would flow 
partly from higher than forecast tuition fee 
and interest income, but mostly from line 



Table_[l 

The Cost to Government o! the Basic Funding 
Objectlvei Rigommendtd for 1t?S-77: 
Prdvlnciiny Assisted Unlvtrsltiis, 
R ver son and QISE 

~ (Smiilion) 

Cost of Basic Funding Objeciives 

(Table 1 column 7) 818.9 
Deduci: Tuition and Other Fees 

Other Revenue, including line 
budgetandGovernmentGrants : TQ j 

Cost to Government of Basic Funding 

Objectives 625.8 



budget and special grants from the Miniitry of 
Collegei and Universities not yet traced to 
univefsity accounts. In the event that Coun- 
cirs estimate of final 1975-76 other revenues 
is correct, the university system's deficit in 
that year might be as low as $7 million. This 
revenue estimate Is generous but Council 
deems its generosity a proxy for whatever 
marginal expenditure reductions might be ef- 
fected in the face of year-end deficits that are 
more substantia! than $7 million. 

Councirs base for forecasting other reve- 
nue In 1976-77 is its generous estimate of 
$64,2 million for 1975-76, Against the like- 
lihood in 1976-77 Of higher line budget and 
special Ministry grants, Council must weigh a 
possible decline during that year in short term 
interest rates to the extent that the federal 
anti-inflation guidelines take hold. Council 
has accordingly recorded other revenues In 
Table II of $70.6 million. 10 per cent higher 
than its 1975-76 estimate. The subtraction of 
Council's forecast tuition and other revenues 
from the estimated cost of its basic objectives 
yields a cost to Government of $625.8 million, 

Recommendtd Qovtrnment Expenditure 
Levels for 1976-77 

The expenditure levels that Council recom- 
mends to Government for the purpose of fun- 
ding the operation of the university system in 
1976-77 are divided into three components. 
The first relates to the basic objectives recom- 
mended to Government with reipect to the 
provincial ly-assisted universities, Ryerson 

6 
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and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cation. The second Is in recognition of Coun- 
cirs supplementary funding objectiva 
whereby Govarnment would contribute to fi- 
nancial stability in the universily system. The 
third Is to take account of special institutions 
and policy matters, 

Basic Funding Objectives 
The cost to Government of Councirs basic 
funding objectives with respect to the pro- 
vincially-assisted universities, Ryerson and 
the Ontario Institute for Studies In iducation 
is $625.8 million against the corresponding 
1975-76 expenditure level of $549.9 million; 
Council rBcommBnds to ths Ministar and the 
Lieutenant Governor in CouncH: 

OCUA 75-12 

Expenditure Level for 1976-77 to Meet the 
Cost of BBsic Objectives in Funding the Oper- 
ation of the ProvinciBlly-Assisted Universities, 
Ryerson and the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education 

That the 1975-76 Government expenditures of 
$549.9 million on behalf of operating costs In 
the provlncially-assisted universities, Ryerson 
and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cution be increasad for 1976-77 to a level of 
$625.8 million. 

Supplementary Fundifig Objective 
Councirs rationale for a supplementary fun- 
ding objective has been outlined in the text ol 
this memorandum and Is sustained by the 
analyses of its two appendices. Since the rec- 
ommended objective is meant to recognize 
the need for financial viability In the university 
system, its cost is not subject to calculation. 
In recommending the extent of recognition 
that Government should consider for 1976*77, 
Council has accorded substantial weight to 
the prevailing climate of economic constraint. 
Council is quite content that the appropriate 
expenditure level pursuant to Its supple- 
mentary funding objective be a matter of 
Councirs own credibility, a credibility that 
Council pledges itself to test in its future ret- 
rospective analyses of the state of the univer- 
sity system. CouncH recommends to the Min- 
ister and the Lieutenant Governor in Council: 
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OCUA 75-13 

Expenditure Level to SubBcribe to Flnmicial 
Viability in the University System 
That there be provision for a 1976-77 ex- 
penditure level of $8 million to recognize the 
need for financial viability in the university 
system. 

Special Institutions and Policy Matters 
Government expenditures on behalf of the 
university system in 1976-77 must take Into 
account two special institutions concerning 
which Council has advisory responsibilities, 
namely the Ontario College of Art and the Bar 
Admission Course of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada, They must also be sufficient 
to accommodate the cost of Government's 
acceptance during the past year of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on University Af« 
fairs with respect to full formula funding of 
theology programmes, To the expenditures 
Incurred for these established purposes 
Council wishes to add provision for two items 
of enrichment. The first is In respect of the 
new policy of Northern Ontario grants adop- 
ted by Government on Councirs Vecommen- 
dation in 1975-76, The second Involves a pos- 
sible interim adjustment In billnguaiism 
grants^ 

In recommending a policy of Northern On- 
tario grants to the Government In Advisory 
Memorandum 74-111, Council clearly Indi- 
cated that the Initial level of these grants 
should be "without prejudice to such higher 
levels of support as special study might justify 
In 1976-77 and beyond." As for billnguaiism 
grants. Council notes with gratitude that the 
Advisory Committee on Franco-Ontarian Af- 
faj^s has been willing to assume for the time 
being a lead role in their rationalization. Gov- 
ernment's spending estimates should allow 
for the possibility of a marginal Interim en- 
richment If one is recommended. 

Council has no wish to prejudge the exact 
amounts that mlight eventually be allocated in 
1976-77 under the heading of special Institu- 
tions and policy matters. It has therefore not 
ventured beyond an aggregated estimate of 
the expenditures that might be involved. This 
estimate covers possible commitments of up 
to $9 million. Council recommends to the 
Minister and the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 
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OCUA 75-14 

Expenditure Level For 1976-77 on Behalf of 
Special InBtitutionB and Policy flatters 
That there be provision for a 1976-77 ex- 
penditure level of up to $9 million on behalf of 
special institutions and policy matters. 

Closing Observations on Optrating Support 
for the University System 

Having made its recommendations, Council 
wishes to make three closing observations 
with respect to the 1976-77 level of operating 
support for the university system. The first is 
addressed primarily to Government, the sec- 
ond primarily to the university community 
and the third to both parties equally: 

(1 ) Council is fully aware of the avowed aim 
of the Government of Ontario to restrict pub- 
lic expenditures in the current economic cli- 
mate. Council has calculated in Table III the 
percentage increases that Its recommended 
expenditure levels entail with respect to its 
basic and supplementary funding objectives. 
(A percentage calculation with respect to spe- 
cial institutions end policy matters is not 
made, since its appropriate base includes cur- 
rent theology funding together with all Minis- 
try line budget and special grants, some of 
which are currently outside Councirs terms of 
reference.) Even the cumulative increase in 
Table III of 15.3 per cent is below the 1B J per 
cent increase that Government accorded for 
the operating support of the university system 
in 1975-76. Furthermore. Council notes point- 
edly that the percentage Increases entailed in 
its 1976-77 recommendations are occasioned 
by Government's commitment that tuition 
fees are to retain their present level in 1976" 
77. In that students are accordingly exempted 



from the costs occasioned by inflation, Gov- 
ernment has chosen to carry this burden on 
Its own. Had tuition fees been left to reflect in= 
flationary trends, Council observes that the 
two expenditure levels recommended in pur- 
suit of Its basic and supplementary funding 
objectives would have entailed increases In 
publle expenditures of 12,0 and 13,5 per cent 
rather than 13,8 and 15,3 per cent re- 
spectively. Council views the difference be- 
tween these sets of percentages, which re- 
presents $9.8 million, as the cost to 
Government of its tuition fee commitment, 

(2) Council is abundantly aware of the ex- 
tent to which the bas[c funding levels it has 
recommended for 1976-77 make no allow- 
ance for improvement. Thus, to take an Im- 
portant example. Council has made no claim 
on Government with respect to the allegedly 
increased cost of any of a number of pro- 
fessional programs on whose behalf the uni- 
versity community has advanced repres- 
entations for higher formula weights. More 
generally, Council has taken the specific view 
that for the time being, the funding of im- 
provements, must be a matter of painful 
stock-taking within universities themselves. 
For whatever comfort it may yield to the uni- 
versity community, Council accepts that the 
same view is applicable to its own position 
vis-A-vis formula revision. The search for 
greater equity in formula distribution Is one in 
which painful stock-taking becomes Council's 
own lot. 

(3) Council must amplify the warning note 
on which it closed its discussion of operating 
support in Advisory Memorandum 74-IV. The 
costing exercise that is central to its funding 
recommendations Is confined to stipulated 



Table I 



Reeommtnded Oovi»fRmtnt Enpttidltufe Levels, 1 §76-77(1 mlllioni) 



Basic Operation of Provineially Assisted 
Universitiei, Ryerson and OlSE 

Racognition of the Need for Financial 
Viabirity in the University System 



1975-76 



54iJ 



48 

48 



1976-77 
625.8 
8,0 



Increase 



75,9 



8=0 



Cumulative 
Per Cent 
Increase 

13 J 

15.3 



Capital Assistance: 
In Search of a Policy 



objectives and makes no allowance for other 
objectives that the university system might 
pursue whether by choice or force of circum- 
stance. That same exercise in 1976-77 is fur- 
ther confined by the fact that Council has 
paid full obeisance to the over-riding national 
goal subtumed under the anti-inflationary 
program of the Government of Canada. The 
actual effectiveness of the program itself, 
howevar, Is anything but guaranteed. Should 
the program fail to have its intended impact 
on the economy as a whole, the con- 
sequences for the health of the university sys- 
tem may be drastic. Neither the Goyernment 
nor the people of Ontario should be blind to 
this possibility in the course of the year that 
lies ahead. 
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Tht Need for a Policy 

Not only does a state of near moratorium obtain 
with respect to capital grants; it seemingly char- 
acterizes the very condition of government- 
university felations in the capital area at present. 
Indeed, the existing moratorium on capital 
grants apparently influences government- 
university relations in the very sense in which the 
word ''moratorium" connotes a legally sanc- 
tioned period of waiting. What are Governmenf 
and the university community waiting for? 
The above words prefaced Councirs dls= 
cussion of capital assistance in Advisory 
Memorandum 74-lV, wherein the then newly- 
appointed body conveyed Its first thoughts on 
the subject. The passage of time has im- 
pressed upon Council the rudimentary state 
of Its own knowledge when it divulged its Ini- 
tial reflections. In Advisory Memorandum 74- 
IV, Council spoke of "an Immediate need for 
enunciated Government objectives in capital 
assistance," The enunciation of such objec- 
tives, it was thought, would serve to clarify 
university expectations, to guide Government 
in determining annual funding levels, and to 
assist the Ministry of Colleges and Univer- 
sities In promoting an equitable distribution 
of available resources among institutions. 

While Council remains convinced of the 
need for enunciated objectives, it has gradu- 
ally learned that the immediacy of this need is 
secondary to the prior development of a basic 
Government policy in the realm of capital. 
Drawing assistance from the accumulated 
knowfedge of Ministry officiafSj Council has 
concluded that a quest for objectives will be 
fruitless unless the very basis for Government 
capital assistance to the university system is 
searchlngly re-examined. Policy In the capital 
realm was originally one of $d hoc qovern- 
ment grants for selected building projects un- 
derwritten by private funding. Successive mu- 
tations brought to fruition a policy of full- 
fledged public support geared to a formula 
that indicated the formal '^entitlements'* of in- 
dividual institutions. This policy was tempo- 
rarily suspended by the imposition of the 
near-moratorium in 1972* But the intervening 
years have exceeded the bounds of the tem- 
porary, and generated what Council deems to 
be a policy vacuum. 

It Is in this fight that Council has formulated 
an answer to its earlier rhetorical question; 
"What are Government and the university 
community waiting for?" They are waiting for 



advice on what might constitute sound Gov- 
ernmant policy in capital assistance for the 
next decade and perhaps for the balance of 
this century. Given Its ternis pf reference. 
Councirs obligation to provide such advice is 
unambiguous. The importance and complex- 
ity of the task preclude even preliminary dis- 
cussion in a memorandum that seeks to ad^* 
vise on funding levels for the fiscal year that 
next ensues. It must suffice for Council to 
stipulate that it is now actively considering 
the possible elements of what might become 
a new policy in the capital raalm, and that It 
will proceed to unveil these elements next 
winter in the Introduction to its Second An- 
nual Report. This procedure will permit wide 
consultation with the university community 
during Councirs next round of hearings as a 
necessary prelude to formal advice that 
Council will subsequently endeavor to convey 
In time for the fiscal year 1977-78. Such ad- 
vice must take dead aim on a new policy and 
on the transition thereto. 



application of these or other formula com- 
ponents to the question of an adequate Gov- 
ernment funding level for cyclic renewal must 
await policy development in the capital realm 
as a whole. In the meantime, the only re- 
sponsible option before Counci! Is to take the 
figure of $11 million generated for new cyclic 
renewal projects in 1975-76 as an interim pla- 
teau from which to recommend a level of as- 
sistance for 1976-77. In deference to In- 
flationary trends under the guidelines of the 
federal anti-inflEtionary program, Council 
deems the appropriate adjustment to be the 
Identical 7 per cent that it applied to the non- 
salary area of university system operating ex- 
penditures. Accordingly, Council recom- 
mends to the MiniBter and the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council: 

OCUA 74-15 

LQvel of Support far Cyclic Renewal in 1976-77 
That funds for new cyclic renewal projects In 
1976-77 be $11.8 million. 



Cyelle Rtnewal In an Interim Setting 

Council has already made the importance it 
attaches to cyclic renewal a matter of record. 
But the question of Government assistance 
for major maintenance and renovation of 
physical plant cannot be divorced either from 
policy in the capital realm or the absence 
thereof. Council Itself fell prey to existing un- 
certainties when it tendered its advice to Gov- 
ernment on what might constilute an ade- 
quate level of support for cyclic renewal in 
1975-76. Without descending into the realm of 
detail, Council report^ simply that its deliber- 
ations at the time assigned to certain vari- 
ables drawn from the interim capital formula a 
validity that subsequent examination has not 
borne out. Fortunately Council did not formu- 
late its advice with primary reference to these 
variables but had recourse as its major mea- 
sure of need to the cyclic renewal requests 
that the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
had been forced to reject through lack of 
funds in 1974-75, The end result was a recom- 
mendation—accepted by Government— in 
which Councirs confidence remains 
unshaken. 

But in formulating Its position on cyclic re- 
aewal in 1976-77, Council must In conscience 
disassociate Its advice from the formula com- 
ponents to which it alluded a year ago. The 



Administrative Processti 

Council is pleased to conclude this memo- 
randum by reporting what it deems to be sub- 
stantial progress with respect to the adminis- 
trative processes whereby capital projects, 
particularly those of a cyclic-renewal nature, 
are approved for funding. The Ministry of Col- 
leges and Universities had already initiated a 
review of Its procedures at the time Councirs 
recommendation for a study of internal ad- 
ministrative processes was accepted (OCUA 
74-14). Of key Importance to Council as an af- 
termath of this study Is the fact that the al- 
legedly cumbersome three-stage approval 
procedure can now in fact be readily tele- 
scoped into a single step. At the same time, 
the sequential three-stage procedure remains 
available to universities that wish to use it, 
and Council is sat^isfied that It is in the interest 
of the institutions that this option remain 
available. More generally. Council appre- 
ciates a state of genuine progress In the realm 
of administrative processes, and exhorts both 
the Ministry and the individual institutions to 
ensure that administrative improvements are 
communicated and understood. 

J. S. Dupri 
Chairman 
November?, 1975 



Appendices to Advisory Appendrx *A': Government 

Memorindum 75-VI Objectives in 1975-76 



On November 18. 1974. the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities enunciated the follow- 
ing as the Government's objectives in funding 
the university system for 1975-76: "to offset 
inflationary trends^ to maintain or improve bh^ 
isting levels of service and to accommodate 
predicted enrolment increases." These ob- 
jectives were enunciated in the context of an 
announced Government spending target for 
the year in question. In Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-IV, submitted to the Minister and 
the Lieutensnt Governor in Council on Febru- 
ary 8, 1975, Council expressed the considered 
opinion that the level of the announced 
spending target fell $16,2 million short of its 
best estimate of the cost of meeting the Gov- 
ernment's objectives. While Government 
chose to make no Increase In Its spending 
leveK it did not repudiate its objectives. 

Council has retained a strong interest in the 
adequacy of Government support for the uni- 
versity system given the funding objectives 
formulated In 1975-76. This is not only be- 
cause of Councirs sense of responsibility to- 
ward the system that comprises its terms of 
reference; it is also because of Council's curi- 
osity about the soundness of the exercise it 
undertook in costing the Government's fun^ 
ding objectives. Such an exercise, given Its 
call on short-term forecasting, Is Intrinsically" 
beset by uncertainty. Furthermore, as exe- 
cuted by Council in the winter of 197S. It was 
the product of a body whose corporate ex- 
perience, some four months after its ap- 
^^olntment, was somewhat less than awe- 
inspiring. 

Council reproduces its initial exercise in 
Table A-1 . The base on which Council costed 
the Government's objectives consisted of the 
1974-75 budgeted expenditures of the fifteen 
provinciatly assisted universities as reported 
by the Committee of Finance Officers of the 
Universities of Ontario, augmented by budget 
figures submitted directly to Council by the 
Ryerson Polytechnlcal Institute and the On- 
tario Institute for Studies In Education, Given 
the Government's objective, "to offset ln« 
flationary trends", university expenditures in 
1974-75 were escalated with reference to well 
known and widely accepted price Indicators 
as reported by Statistics Canada and forecast 
by competent authorities. In particular, an in- 



crease of 1 1 per cent was applied in the salary 
and fringe benefit area with reference to the 
Consumer Price Index, and a careful scan- 
ning of the Wholesale Price Index yielded an 
escalation of 16 per cent for non-ialary Items, 
As to the Government's objective "to main- 
tain or Improve existing levels of service," ref- 
erence was first made to certain real costs 
(progression through the ranks or toward the 
job rate in the salary area; allowance for fur- 
niture and equipment replacement in the non- 
salary area) that universities would have to 
bear even in the absence of Inflation or en- 
rolment Increases. These costs were allowed 
at a level of 2.5 per cent. At this juncture, the 
Government's objective "to accommodate 



Table 

Councirs ixefcisa in Advisory Memorandum 74-IV 



Formula Grants 
Non-Formula Grants 
Conlingenoy 
Other Revenue 
Tuition Si Other Fees 

Total 



The CQit^Tifgel Gap, 1i7S^76 - (I mllHoni) 

Cost of Meeting Government's Obieclives 
flevenues under Government'i Target Expenditure 

Coil-Target Gap 



predicted enrolment Increases" was taken to 
join its service objective In that the additional 
enrolment must be accommodated without 
prejudice to the prevailing level of service. A 
coniervative prediction of enrolment increase 
was chosen, namely the mid=way point be- 
tween that forecast by the universities (1.6 per 
cent) and the f^inistry of Colleges and Univer- 
sities (4,3 per cent). Thereupon a sweeping 
discount of 2.4 per cent was applied to the 
whole of the cost of maintaining or Improving 
levels of service and accommodating pre- 
dicted enrolment increases. The end result 
was the application of 3 per cent* corrected 
for price changes, as the cost of the service 
maintenance and enrolment accommodation 
objectives.' 



Total 
Estimated 
Cost 
1975^76 

518.4 
49.5 
165,2 
733.1 



Increase in 
Revenue in 



1974-75 1975-76 1 975-76 



465.8 72.5 53S.3 

a? J 10.4 

.0 1.1 1^1 

53.5 M 5S,i 

105.0 3J 108.2 



634.0 62,9 716,9 



733.1 
716.9 

16.2 



The Celt of Mteilng Iht Government's Objectlvis In 1975-76: Pfovlnelally Assltttd Unlvtraltles, 
Rytfion & QiSE ^ ($ milHoni) 



Existing 
Service 

Inflationary Levels and 

Trend Predicted 
Coits Enrolment 



1974-75 1975-76 Costs 

Salaries — ^^^ ^ ~ 15,1 

Fringe Benefits 43.3 4.8 1.4 

Non^Salary 138.3 jjj. jt| 

Total 635.0 76.8 213 



Unlvenlty Syitem Rtvtnuei Under the aovtmment^i Ixpenditure Target for 1975^76 - ($ minio 



' For details of Councirs reasoning and analysis, see Ontario Council on University Affairs, 
First Annual Report, pp. 23-27. 
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The expenditure-based exercise described 
above yielded the figure of $733,1 million 
shown In Table A-1 as Councirs best estimate 
of meeting the cost of the the Government's 
objeotives in 1975-76. Against this amount 
Council tallied known income available in the 
form of formula, non-formula and con- 
tingency grants generated by the spending 
target for 197S-76* together with an estimate, 
based on 1974-75 institutional budgets, of tu- 
ition fee and other revenues. The tuition fee 



portion of the exercise Involved an adjust- 
ment limited to enrolment growth In defer- 
ence to the Government's explicit 1975-76 
guideline '*that there will be no increase in 
students* tuition fees,'' The resulting total rev- 
enue of $716.9 million, subtracted from the 
$733,1 estimated cost of the Government's 
objectives, yielded what Council chose to call 
the "cost-target gap*' of $16.2 million. 

In reviewing the exercise it undertook latt 
winter, Council's first concern has been with 



Table A-2 

Table A-1 Revlied to Incorporite Actual 1974-75 Expenditurii and Revenues 



The Cot! of Metting the Gavernment'i Objectlvts In 197i-7§: Provlnolany Asslited Unlv#fsltles« 
Rytrsqn & OiSj -^1 million i) 









EKiiting 










Service 








Inflationary 


Levtii and 


Total 






Trend 


Predicted 


Estimated 






Costs 


Enrolment 


Cost 




1974-75 


1975-76 


Costs 


1975-76 


Salaries 


460.8 


50.7 


16.3 


526.8 


Fringe Benefits 


45.0 


5.0 


U 


51J 


Non-Salary 


138.8 


222 


4J 


165.8 


Total 


644j 


77.9 


21.6 


744,1 



Univer«Uy Syittm jeverujts Under the Qoyernmenf § Exptndituft Targtl foj 1975^78 - {$ millions) 

Increase in 
Revenue In 



1974-75 1975-76 1975-76 



Formula Grants 463.4 74.9 538.3 

Non-Formula Grants 9.6 OJ 10.3 

Contingency 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Other Revenue 57,1 5J 62J 

Tuition & Other Fees 111.2 3.3 114.5 

Tolal 641.3 84J 725.9 



The CoiMarflel Gap, 1975-76 - (I mijiions) 

Cost of Meeting Government's Objectives 744.1 

Revenues under Government's Target Expenditure 725J 

Cost'Target Gap 1 8.2 



(1) Table A-1 revenue of $465.8 million mjnus $0.9 million In theology grants minus $1.5 million in Ryenon 
formula grants (attributable to a weight change approved in 1974-75 but not refiected In Ryemon grant 
Income until 1975-78). 

(2) Table A-1 formula grant increase of $72.5 million plus $1 .5 million increase from Ryerson formula weight 
change plus Table A-1 contingency amount of $1 .1 miiiion minus $0.2 million increase In theQiogy grants. 
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the reliability of the base that It used to cost 
the Government's objectivts. Council sensed 
that there might be a tendency for budgeted 
expenditures in any given year to be higher 
than the amounts actually expended. Instinct 
isidtp Council knew that its budgeted ex- 
penditure base for 1974-75 was deficient In 
that it excluded certain outlays of church- 
related colleges not incorporated in university 
budgets. In the face af this situation, Council 
chose to wed Instinot to fact by using the 
missing church-related college expenditures 
as a proxy for possible over-budgeting of ex- 
penditure in the university system as a whole. 
Meantime, on the revenue side. Council had 
included the Government grants to the 
church»related colleges. For the rest, a mar- 
gin of error attached to Councirs calculation 
of tuition fees, other revenues and (due to a 



policy change) the Ryerson portion of for- 
mula grants. 

The passage of time, and with it the avail- 
ability of actual 1974-75 revenues and ex- 
penditures for the university system, Includ- 
ing church-related colleges (save for their 
theology programs), has permitted Council to 
clear up the uncertainties that hedged the sta- 
tistical base of its 1975-76 funding exercise. 
What is now the firm 1974-75 base, i.e. actual 
rather than budgeted expenditures and reve- 
nues, escalated by the Identical factors used 
by Council last winter, is presented in Table 
A-2. It will be noted that the so-called "cost- 
target gap" becomes one of $18.2 million. Of 
greater interest are certain inferences that the 
firm 1974-75 base permits about university fi- 
nancing. This matter will be taken up in Ap- 
pendix 'B\ 



Table A-3 

Table A-2 Revised to Incorporate Updated EcQnomla, Enrofmantand Revenue Forecaata 
Tht Cost oi Meeting the □ovirnmtnrt Objectives In 1i7i-76: 
Provlndally Aiilsted Unlverflties, Ryersen and QiSi (I MiiHons) 



Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
Non-Salary 

Total 



Inflationary 





Trend 




Coats 


1974-75 


1975-76 


460.8 


5QJ 


45,0 




13BJ 


in 


644.6 


66J 



i^cjiting 
Service 
l^evels and 
Predicted 
inroifnent 
Costi 



26.1 

ji 

36.3 



Total 
Estimated 
Coat 
1975-76 



537J 
52J 
1S7.5 

747J 
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724.7 (731,0) 
23,0 (16J) 
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With the question of Councirs statistical 
base clarified, an additional and potentially 
less charitable backward glance can be fo- 
cused upon the quality of Councirs capacity 
to divine economic and enrolment trends. 
This is done in Table in which Council 
escalates the actual 1 974-75 expenditure base 
in the light of its new knowledge about these 
trends. The passage of time has only sup- 
ported Councirs best estimate of consumer 
prices, and accordingly confirms the 11 per 
cent applied to salaries and fringe benefits 
last winter. In the non-salary area, the various 
components of the Wholesale Price Index 
moved with distinct moderation in the first six 
months of calendar 1975, but in the summer 
showed unhealthy signs of resurgence which 
are likely to be exacerbated during the fall, 
particularly In the realm of energy. On bal- 
ance, Councirs view of present trends is that 
the 16 per cent it applied in last winter's exer- 
cise warrants downward revision, and Table 
A-3 accordingly escalates non-salary ex- 
penditures by 8 per cent. A reverse situation 
obtains, however, with respect to enrolment 
increases. While 1975-76 enrolment estimates 
remain preliminary, the evidence indicates 
that Councirs figure of about 3 per cent en- 
rolment growth was a considerable under- 
estimate and that even the 4,3 per cent predic- 
tion made by the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities was overly conservative. For the 
purpose of Table A-3, enrolment growth Is ac- 
cordingly calculated at 5.1 per cent. Councirs 
winter estimates of the real costs of maintain- 
ing or improving levels of service are un- 
changed. The same sweeping discount of 2,4 
per cent In the name of "productivity gains" is 
applied to the cost of meeting the Govern- 
ment's funding objectives. The outcome is a 
revised total cost of meeting these objectives 
of $747.7 million. 

Against this cost of $747 J million. Table A- 
3 tallies total revenues of $724.7 million, of 
which tuition fee Income reflects the 5.1 per 
cent enrolment increase and other revenues 
are revised upward in deference to rising 
short term rates of interest. An alternative rev- 
enue total of $731.0 million is indicated in pa- 
rentheses since the line budget and other 
special grants of the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities have not yet been fully traced to 



recipient institutions and are therefore not to- 
tally incorporated in reported university 
revenues, 

Deperidlng on which of the two revenue to- 
tals of $724.7 or $731 .0 million is applied 
against the cost of $747,7 million, the result is 
a "cost-target gap'' of $23,0 or $16.7 million. 
Having reviewed the funding exercise it un- 
dertook during the winter of 1975 in the light 
of ail new knowledge that the passage of time 
has permitted. Council is content to leave to 
others the question of whether its efforts war-^ 
rant a passing mark. 



Appendix *B*: The State of the 
University System 



The task of costing a Government's funding 
objectives in any given year is important. Just 
as significant, however, is the financiai state 
of the university system whether or not the 
Government has met the cost of its own ob- 
jectives. This is because, in an autonomous 
university system » institutions retain a fiscal 
behavior pattern of their own. In Councirs 
view one of its duties as it gains experience is 
to contribute to the state of knowledge about 
this behavior pattern. The present Appendix 
offers two initial contributions. The first con- 
cerns how university expenditures and reve- 
nues behave in the course of a f iscal year. The 
second involves the question of the differ- 
ence, if any, between the fiscal objectives that 
universities pursue in their own budgetary 
process and those that are enunciated by 
Government in funding these institutions. 



Univ&rsity Expenditures and Revenues in 
1974-1 975: CounolXB interest in the fiscal-year 
behavior of university accounts led it to com- 
pare the budgeted and actual expenditures 
and revenues reported by COFO-UO for the 
fifteen provincieliy assisted universities in 
1974-75. Summary data, adjusted for clerical 
errors, are presented in Table B-1 , and tell 
the following simple story. The fifteen pro- 
vinc'rally assisted universities embarked upon 
the 1974-75 fiscal year with a total budgeted 
deficit of S9.4 million. They finished that 
year with an actual deficit of $2.8 million. The 
deficit reduction took place in a setting where 
both actual expenditures and actual revenues 
turned out to be higher than the amounts 
originally budgeted. It was accomplished 
because actual revenue rose $6.6 million more 
than actual expenditure. 



Table B-1 

Comparison of iudg@t@d and Actyil Revenues and ixpendltuFts 
For 1974-75: IS Pfovineiany Aiilsted Univeri illes— (I Miiiioni) 



Budgeted Actual Change 



Expenditures 594.1 598 4 

Revenues 584J gg5j 

Deficit 9-4 ^_2J 
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Comparison of Budgeted and Actual Rsvtnues and Eipendliurei For 1i74-7S: 
15 Provlnclally Assiited Unlversltlts— ($ Millions) 
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+0.0 
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40.2 


40.7 
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49.8 
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42.0 
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42.1 


41J 
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+0T 


11.0 


11.4 


+0.4 


46 J 


47j 


+1=8 


45.9 


47.4 


+1.5 


7.8 


8.0 


+0.2 


7.5 


7,9 


+0.4 


62.6 


62.2 


-0.4 


61.9 


63.1 


+1.2 


2?.0 


26.1 


-0.9 


26.1 


26.0 


-0.1 


48j 


50.6 


+1 J 


48.8 


51.1 


+2.3 


139.7 


141.6 


+ 1.9 


138.8 


140.8 


-^2.0 


594.1 


598.4 


+4.3 


584.7 


595.6 


+ 10.9 
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If nothing else, the story told by Table B-1 
permits the initial observation that there was 
remarkably little change in the expenditure 
and revenue picture sketohed by 1974-75 
budgets and that which was actually recorded 
once the year had run its course. This same 
observation is confirmed in Table B-2. Here 
budgeted and actual revenues and ex- 
penditures are compared university by 
university. 

A detailed probe by Council staff indicates 
that discrepanctes between budgeted and ac- 
tual amounts are in fact even smaller than Ta- 
bles B-1 and B-2 indicate. This Is because of a 
"netting and grossing" phenomenon whereby 
the budgeted figures of certain institutions 
are presented on a net basis while their actu- 
als are recorded on a gross basis. To take a 
simple exampte. a given university may bud- 
get by omitting a health clinic's anticipated 
revenues from budgeted revenueSt and in- 
cluding only the clinic's net anticipated ex- 
penditure in budgeted expenditures. At the 
end of the fiscal year, that same university will 
take the health clinic's realized revenue Into 
actual revenues, and Include its gross ex- 
penditure in actual expenditures. If allowance 
is made for this "netting and grossing phe- 
nomenon", the result does not alter the ob- 
served reduction in institutional deficits, but it 
brings actual 1974-75 expenditures almost 
exactly In line with budgeted expanclltures 
and correspondingly reduces the excess of 
actual revenue over budgeted revenue. 

As the highlight of Its initial probe into the 
fiscal year behavior of university accounts, 
Council deems it particularly important to 
comment on what is In fact a near Identity of 
actual and budgeted expenditures in 1974-75. 
This Identity lends a concrete dimension to 
aliegations of fiscal stress that have been con- 
veyed by universities to Councih When unl* 
verslties begin a fiscal year with a budgeted 
deficit, they have a major mcentlve to hold ac- 
tual expenditures as far below the budgeted 
level as possible. That their capacity to follow 
through was frustrated in 1974-75 may be due 
to ongoing inflationary trends that forced 
higher ihan anticipated salary or wage adjust- 
ments or that created unpredlcted increases 
in the cost of certain goods, Alternatively or 
additionally, universities may already have 
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budgeted so close to the line that, despite In- 
ternal control measures (e.g. reductions in 
year-end spending), unanticipated enrolment 
increases occasioned unanticipated costs. 
The underlying factors doubtless varied from 
institution to Institution but the over-all pic- 
ture is plain. Universities were unable to re- 
duce their outlays in the course of 1974-75. 
Only a marginal excess of actual over bud- 
geted revenues made It possible for the be- 
havior of university accounts to brirvg deficits 
in that year under control, 

UnivBrsity FiscBf ObjeatiVBs In 1975-76: In an 
autonomous university system, Institutions 
can be expected to follow objectives of their 
own. It is accordingly important to distinguish 
between the objectives a Government might 
have in funding the system, and the budgetary 
behavior of the institutions themselves. 
Council drew this distinction clearly in 
Advisory Memorandum 74-IV, That memoran- 
dum states: 

Council closes by re-emphasizmg that It has cos- 
ted the Government's objeetives in an exercise in 
which these have been taken strictly as given. 
Consequently Council has rnede no allowance 
whatsoever for any other objectives. Thus, for 
example, Council has not taken Into account an 
objective like fair and equitable salaries far uni- 
versity personnel In relation to comparable em- 
ployees in the public sector. Government did not 
list this among its chosen aims. Universities, of 
course, may choose or be compelled by force of 
circumstances to pursue this obiectlve. The eon- 
sequencas of meeting it may possibly Include 
deficits or a frustration of Government's service 
level objective or both. 

Oouncirs attempt in Appendix A to update as 
fully as possible the cost to Government of 
meeting its funding objectives for 1975-76 
yields a "standard" that holds good for those 
objectives. But It tells us nothing about the 
objectives that universities are themselves fol- 
lowing. That question, however, can be 
broached for the university system as a whole 
If the budgeted expenditures of the institu- 
tions in 1975-76 are compared with what 
might be expected to prevail In a setting 
where the Government's own objectives were 
fully funded, This "standard" Is the cost of the 
Government objectives laid out In Table A-3 
of Appendix A, Table B-3 compares the unl- 



varsity system's currently budgeted ex- 
pendituras to that "standard." With the aid of 
its own SKtended mquirias into the financial 
state of universities during the spring and 
summer of 1975, Council makes the following 
observations. 

(1 ) !t is interesting to speculate on why bud- 
geted academic salaries of S314.1 million 
should be $4 j million lower than those envis- 
aged by the "standard/* Total salary increases 
awarded to continuing faculty for 1975-76 
ware in the vicinity of 15 per cent. This per- 
cantage is higher than the percentages ap- 
plied in calculating the "standard" (11 per 
cent for Inflation and 2.5 per cent for career 
advancement). As to numbers of faculty in a 
setting of rising enrolment, preliminary and 
inexact data in Councirs possession indicate 
a small net increase in full-time faculty but 
provide no information as to changes in the 
part-time complemant. It seems clear that 
universities attempted to pursue an equity 
policy in faculty salaries geared either to past 
losses In purchasing power or to comparable 
settlements or both. The open question is 
whether or not faculty mix and numbers 
turned out to be sufficient to maintain service 
levels in the face of enrolment increases. 

(2) The budgeted expef>ditures of univer- 
sitias for support staff are ahead of the "stan- 
dard'* and thus permit the conclusion that the 
university budgetary process discloses the 
pursuit of an equity policy in wages and sal- 
aries whose costs exceed the maintenance of 
purchasing power and progess toward the Job 
rata. This conclusion is reinforced by Impres- 
sionistic information before Council that indi- 



cates a net reduction in staff. In that a part of 
this reduction might be attributable to true 
productivity gains, it should again be remem- 
bered that Councirs "standard" incorporates 
a sizeable target to this effect. Accordingly, it 
is entirely reasonable to entertain the hypoth' 
esis that the pursuit of equitable salaries for 
support staff took place at the cost of main- 
taining levels of service. 

(3) The near identity between budgeted ex- 
penditures for fringe benefits and those indi- 
cated by the "standard** is likely due to the 
convergence between the "standard" and the 
combined budgeted expenditures for aca- 
demic and staff salaries. To the extent that 
universities have warned Council of pending 
pension plan bills for unfunded liabilities and 
experience related deficiencies, Table B-3 
does not indicate that these affected univer- 
sity budgets in 1975-76. 

(4) The apparent gap between the "stan- 
dard" and budgeted expenditures in the non- 
salary area is a telling indicator of the extent 
to which the university budgetary process 
failed to accommodate the objective of main- 
taining levels of service. It lends a concrete di- 
mension to the problem that universities have 
repeatedly and emphatically brought to 
Councirs attention: deteriorating library ac- 
quisition budgets, deficient plant mainte- 
nance, non-replacement of obsolete furniture 
and equipment— in brief, a state of capital 
consumption. 

The sum of the above observations delin- 
eates its own tale of fiscal stress. The budget^ 
ary decisions made within the university sys- 
tem accorded priority to an ob)ective of 
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Academic Salaries 
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Fringe Benefits 
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equitable salary settlements. Meantime, the 
reported pattern of enrolment growth indi- 
cated that the university system was accom- 
modating the eKisting demand for student 
places. Bearing in mind that the standard of 
comparison involves a sizeable allowance for 
productivity gains, the compensation of per= 
sonnel and the accommodation of students 
ware accomplished at the expense of levels of 
service. 

These twin objectives were accomplished 
at another expense not recorded in Table B-3: 
a sizeable budgeted deficit of S16.1 million In 
the university system as a whole. This is the 
final component of fiscal stress that charac- 
terizes the university system in 1975-76. 
CounciTs own best estimates of university 
revenues depicted In Appendix A indicate a 
marginal downward revision In the budgeted 
deficit that is outlined in Table But in the 
last analysis, there is little likelihood that 
1975-76 will end with a system-wide deficit of 
less than S7 million. Under conditions of fiscal 
stress the resistance of university expendi- 
tures against downward revision during the 
course of the fiscal year, duly analyzed at the 
outset of this Appendix, offers unhappy 
evidence to this effect. 



Table B-4 

Aiternstlvi Deficits In 1975-76: 
Frovinela)iyAfslstedUniv^rsitlesiRy@rionandOIS 



Ri venues (Table A-3) 

Formula Grants 538.3 

Non-formula Grants 1 T6 

Other Revenue 57.9 

Tuition and Other Fees 116.9 

TOTAL 724J 

Less; Budgeted Expenditures 

(Table B-3) 738^0 

Deficit -13.3 



(SMillion) 



( 64.2) 



(731.0) 



(738.0) 
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By letter of December 12, 1975 to the Chair- 
man of Council, the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities confirmed a global spending tar- 
get of $651 million in support of university 
system operations In 1976-77. By the same 
letter, the Minister formally referred to Coun- 
cil the task of advising on the distribution of 
$637.5 million in operating grants. The 
amount referred by the Minister is very close 
to the level of funding envisaged by three rec- 
ommendations (OCUA 75-1 a, 75-13 and 75- 
14) submitted by Council in Advisory Memo- 
randum 75-VL These recommendations en- 
tailed operating support of up to $642,8 mil- 
lion; divided as follovys: 

(1) a base line amount of $625.8 million 
(OCUA 75-12) to be distributed among the 
provincially-assisted universities, Ryerson 
and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cation and deemed by Council as sufficient 
"to offset inflationary trends, to maintain exis- 
ting levels of service and to accommodate 
predicted enrolment increases at the under- 
graduate level"; 

(2) a supplementary amount of $8 million 
(OCUA 75*13) "to recognize the needs for fi- 
nancial viability in the university system*'; 

(3) an amount of "up to" $9 million (OCUA 
74-14) on behalf of special institutions and 
policy purposes. 

In this Memorandum, Council responds to 
the Minister's reference on the allocation of 
S637.5 million. Council notes that this sum is 
more than sufficient to cover its base line 
amount of $625 J million. 

Th€ Operating Oranti F0rmula 

A most gratifying outcome of the level of sup- 
port accorded by Qovarment for university 
operations In 1976-77 is that it permits Coun- 
cil to recommend what, in the course of its au- 
tumn deliberations, emerged as its preferred 
methods for allocating operating support to 
the university system for 1976-77. A critically 
important "test" for the level of support suf- 
ficient to sustain Councirs allocative prefer^ 
ences was deemed by Council to be Its base 
line funding figure of $625.8 million, which In 
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this event has been more than covered. Coun- 
cil accordingly proceeds to outline its pre- 
ferred modifications of the existing operating 
grants formula under two headings. The first, 
Graduate Funding Under Formula Sus- 
pension, is suggested by the acceptance of 
the recommendation made by Council in Ad- 
visory Memorandum The second, For- 
mula Sensitivity to Undergraduate Enrolment 
Change, deals with Councirs consideration of 
the extent to which the allocation of formula 
grants in the undergraduate sector might ac- 
quire a different sensitivity to enrolment 
change. 

Oradyile Funding Under FDrmula 
Susptnilon 

in Advisory Memorandum Council rec- 
ommended "that the present formula be sus- 
pended with respect to funding of graduate 
work in 1976-77 and 1977-78 in favour of 
grants to institutions that will be totally insen- 
sitive to changes in enrolment levels/' Having 
made this recommendation, Council left open 
the question of the alternative mechanisms 
whereby funds for the support of graduate 
study could be most equitably generated and 
distributed in 1976-77, In Councirs words, 

One possible approach is simply to consider the 
1975-76 graduate income of each inititution as 
its base grant, and to escalate this amount for in- 
ttation. This appfoaciu given slip year, would 
produce a distribution of funds that is geared to 
1974-75 enrolmant. While Council deems Advi- 
idry Memorandum 76-11 as constituting due no- 
tice of such a possibility, it is seriously consid- 
ering an alternative that would respect the 1975- 
76 distribution of enrolment, Including enrolment 
in new programs rBcently approved as eligible 
for funding. Under this alternative the base for 
the 1976-77 graduate studies grant would remain 
the system-wide tncome for 1975-76, but the de- 
rived amount would be distributed in a rnanner 
that reflected institutional enrolment in 1975-76 
rather than 1974-75. 

Council now declares its explicit preference 
for the institutional enrolment count em« 
bodied In the second of the alternatives It out- 
lined in Advisory Memorandum The ah 
location of graduate funding In accordance 
with 1975"76 BlU's cushions the impact of a 
sudden suspension of the formula system that 
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has infiuanGed university expectations for al- 
most a decade. The same alternative is what 
permits enrolment in programs that were for- 
maily approved last summer, prior to formula 
suspension, to be treated in the same manner 
as enrolment in all other hitherto approved 
programs. For these reasons, Council re- 
commends to the MinistBr: 

OCUA 75-16 

Distribution Mechanism with Respect to the 
Funding of GraduM Work in 1976-77 and 
1977-7B 

That under formula suspension with respect 
to the funding of graduate work in 1976-77 
and 1977-78, grants to institutions be allo- 
cated in accordance with the distribution of 
eligible graduate Basic Income Units reported 
in 1975=76, these units to be designated dur- 
ing the period of suspension as Graduate 
Funding Units. 

Council has chosen to recommend that 1975- 
76 eligible graduate BlU's be designated 
Graduate Funding Units as a convenient label 
for the distinction that will prevail between the 
funding treatment accorded to undergraduate 
enrolment and that accorded to graduate en- 
rolment during the period of formula 
suspension. 

Having chosen to recommend that the dis* 
tribution of graduate grants under formula 
suspension be through Graduate Funding 
Units equal to the number of eligible 1975-76 
graduate BlU's, Council is sensitive to the 
issue posed by enrolment in programs that 
were In advanced stages of the funding ap- 
proval process at the time that Advisory 
Memorandum 75-IV initiated departures from 
past practice subsequently capped by for- 
mula suspension. Students enrolled in such 
programs do not count as eligible 1975-76 
BlU's, and Council has considered what ac- 
tion, if any, might be warranted on its part. 

A key element of past practice that was 
brought to an end by Advisory Memorandum 
75-IV was the one whereby a Council recom' 
mendation for program approval could be ex- 
pected to flow easily and automatlGally from 
the point where a proposed program was cer- 
tified as being in accord with institutional 
plans, in an unembargoed diicipllne and In 
possession of a favourable appraisal. Council 



Hearly signallad in Advisory Mefnorandum 
'5-lV that these conditions would henceforth 
emain necessary but that they would no 
Dnger automatically prove sufiicient. Indeed, 
hat Memorandum proposed to terminate the 
equential submission throughout the year of 
urogram approval requests in favour of a situ- 
tion where "Council vvill in future advise on 
lew graduate programs on only one fiKed 
late each year". This new practice, it was 
ubmltted, "will enable Council to have before 
; the entire range of proposed new programs 
t once, and facilitate its task of balancing f is- 
a! realities and new initiatives/' From the 
me the Minister of Colleges and Universities 
esponded favourably to Council's suggested 
pproach, the approval of any given new 
raduate program became a matter for con- 
icture. In Councirs view, this fact assumes 
ritical importance in dealing with the ques- 
on now posed under formuja suspension by 
ie status of enrolment in programs that were 
1 advanced stages of the funding approval 
rocess last summer, Whether or not formula 
uspension was in place, the existence of Ad- 
isory Memorandum 75-1 V would couch the 
latter of whether these programs might re- 
eive approval in hypothetical terms. 
As for formula suspension itself. Council 
ppreciates that this device is not Immune to 
ny of a number of the questions that can ad- 
ere to the use of blunt instruments. But the 
articular question raised by BlU eligibility 
)r programs in an advanced stage of the fun- 
ing approval process last summer is one that 
louncH is disinclined to remedy during the 
eriod of formula suspension because the 
latter of approving any given program would 
aye remained hypothetical even in the ab- 
ance of formula suspension. 
Given the strict attitude that Council 
dopts, a very particular sat of circumstances 
ttaching to a single program, lead It to rec- 
mmend funding approval at this time so that 
udents enrolled in that programme in 1975- 
3, If any, can count as Graduate Funding 
nits in the base that will govern gt^aduate 
inding distribution under formula sus- 
insion. The program in question Is the Mas- 
f of Science in Watershed Ecology at Trent 
nlversity. This Is the lone program concern- 
g which Council received a formal GOU re- 
jeat for funding during the period that inter- 
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venad between the submission of Advisory 
Memorandum 75-IV to the Minister on June 
2lst and the release to the university commu- 
nity of that Memorandum together with the 
Minister's response on July 22nd. In that ad- 
herence to past practice appears called for up 
to the day when the university community 
was officially notified of change, Council sim- 
ply notes that the M,Sc. in Watershed Ecology 
at Trent University was duly certified by letter 
of June 30th from the Executive Vice Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on Academic 
Planning as being In an unembargoed disoi^ 
plina, in possession of a favourable appraisal 
and in accord with that institution's five-year 
plan, and accordingly, recommends to the 
Minister: 

OCUA 75-17 

Master's Program in WBtershBd Ecology at 
Trent University 

That the M.Sc. in Watershed Ecology at Trent 
University be deemed eligible for funding. 

Formula Sensitivity to Undergraduate in^ 
roimtnt Change 

Through Advisory Memorandum 75-11, Coun- 
cil gave notice to the effect that it was "ac- 
tively considering options whereby the for- 
mula that will determine operating grants for 
1 976-77 might be made less sensitive than the 
present formula to enrolment changes," For- 
' ula suspension in the graduate realm In- 
volves a period of total insensltivity to en- 
rolment. Council now broaches the possibility 
of a gradual process whereby the formula that 
remains ongoing in the undergraduate sector 
can acquire some reduced sensitivity to en- 
rolment change. 

Councirs spring hearings gave it the banefit 
of a broad range of views on formula sensi- 
tivity to enrolment. These views were formu- 
lated with evident care. Their sophistication 
preci jdes comparative tabulation and indeed 
is such that no particular consensus can be 
readily identified. At the most general level, 
the prime university concern is for adequacy 
of funding without regard to any particular 
formula approach. Below this level of gener- 
alization, Council took away the Impression 



that fiscal stability sufficient to maintain ser- 
vice levels is accorded a measure of priority 
over growth and that accessibility of the uni- 
versity system to student numbers is hedged 
by a genuine concern for the quality of a stu- 
dent's university experience. In a context of 
limited financial resources, there is evident 
support for reduced formula sensitivity to en- 
rolment changes from important quarters. no= 
tably the operating grants committee of the 
Council of Ontario Universities, the C.O.U. 
special committee to assess university poli- 
cies and plans, and the Ontario Col- 
dederation of University Faculty Associ- 
ations. Certain individual institutions made 
specific suggestions whereby formulafunding 
might be made less sensitive to enrolment. 

Councirs views on the question of formula 
sensitivity to enrolment change evolved over 
a lengthy series of meetings. Council began 
by taking as its own the concerns of the uni- 
versity community over growth and stability, 
accessibility and quality. These concerns are 
longrun as well as immediate. Council has no 
claim to any special degree of claln/oyance. 
but simply takes existing demographic data 
as indicating the likelihood of some further 
growth in student numbers through the early 
nineteen eighties, followed by a lengthy pe- 
riod of possibly severe enrolment decline. In 
the shorter run. the Government's avowed 
policy, reflected in Its funding levels, of main- 
taining a university system that is broadly ac- 
cessible, speaks for a university environment 
that should accommodate some further mea- 
sure of growth. Looking further ahead, sta- 
bility, always a desideratum in university fi- 
nancing, may acquire particular vulnerability 
in a setting where the adequacy of funding 
levels is no longer supported by the priority 
claim of a public expenditure sector whose 
service is In a state of rising demand. These 
twin considerations let Council on a search 
for a formula change that would at once re- 
spect the immediate claims of accessibility 
and accommodate the longer run premium on 
stability. 

At this juncture, Councirs deliberations 
yielded a key test to be met by any important 
formula change. Such change should have 
long as well as short-run validity. As a logical 
extension of this proposition, such change 
should, at the time of adoption, promise to g 2 



minimize any need for year-to-year tarn- 
pering. With respect to enrolment sensitivity, 
this consideration alone led Council to down- 
grade the advisability of so-called "split Basic 
income Unit** options, whereby additional 
BlU's in any given year might be accorded a 
fractional value of the prior-year ilU's. "Sprit 
BlU" options to varying degrees beg genuine 
questions of devising fractional values for 
successive years. The result is an atmosphere 
of uncertainty, to say nothing of a tax on the 
future ingenuity of the would-be author of for- 
mula reform. 

At this point Council began to accord the 
most serious consideration to the possibility 
of enrolment averaging. A proposal of this na- 
ture had indeed been advanced in the course 
of Council's spring hearings by the University 
of Western Ontario. Formula support geared 
to a moving multi-year enrolment average can 
maintain a growth incentive and hence hon- 
our the goal of accessibility. At the same time, 
enrolment averaging generates a genume ele- 
ment of stability over the longer run. In the m- 
termediate term, this same technique in- 
sulates institutional income from sudden and 
unpredictable enrolment drops and hence 
fosters a more secure planning atmosphere. 

With the case for enrolment averaging thus 
put. Councirs attention focused on an addi- 
tional consideration that in the end clinched 
Its final choice. Council has accumulated 
what now amounts to an impressive list of 
suggestions for formula change. This list is 
prominently marked by requests for revisions 
in program weights. The merits of these re- 
quests doubtless vary. But program weight 
changes, however warranted they may be, 
have a likely impact on the distribution of 
operating support among institutions. A for- 
mula geared to enrolment in a single year un- 
doubtedly accentuates the possibility that 
weight changes will engender abrupt redls- 
tributive effects. This possibility can in turn all 
too easily become a factor that inhibits an 
honest appraisal of the merits of weight 
changes In good faith with all GOncarned, 
Since it Is Councirs most earnest wish to 
minimize barriers to needed formula re- 
visions, the enrolment averaging technique 
acquires addltlonaj merit In that it permits 
gradual phasing with respect to a potentially 



important sector of formula change. 

In sum* enrolment averaging came to be 
seen by Council not only as striking an ln= 
vlting balance between growth and stability 
but indeed as a bona fide to the university 
community that yet other steps in formula re- 
form can and will be contemplated seriously. 
It would be quite premature for Council to ex- 
press at this time the span of years that might 
finally be incorporated into a moving average. 
For discussion purposes with the university 
communityi Council invites contemplation of 
what by 1 979=80 could be five-year average of 
enrolments in the years 1974-75 through 
1978-79. 

For tile present, Council, having become 
convinced of the merits of enrolment aver- 
aging, wishes the university system to ap- 
proach its coming cycle of undergraduate ad- 
missions decisions with foreknowledge of 
formula sensitivity to enrolment in the 1977- 
78 fiscal year. Council vrews 1976-77, the im- 
mediate fiscal year with which this Memo- 
randum Is primarily concerned, as providing 
the ideal opportunity for transition from the 
current single-year enrolment system. 

Council favours for 1977-78 a distribution 
of formula grants geared to average under- 
graduate BlU's in each of 1974-75, 1975-76 
and 1976-77. For 1976-77, Councirs choice of 
an appropriate transition is one that will ac- 
cord a one-third weight to 1974-75 under- 
graduate BlU's and a two-thirds weight to 

1975- 76 undergraduate BlU's. Accordingly 
Council rBCommQnds to ths MiniBter: 

OCUA 75-18 

DiBtribution Mechanism with Respect to For^ 
mula (Undergraduate) Grants in 7976-77 
That the distribution of formula grants in 

1976- 77 be based upon an averaging of one- 
third of the eligible undergraduate BlU's in 
each institution in 1974-75 and two-thirds of 
eligible undergraduate BlU*s in each Institu- 
tion in 1975-76. • 

Furthermore, to assist universities In their 
fiscal and undergraduat© enrolment planning 
for 1977-78. Council wishes to request an 
early Ministerial announcement with respect 
to the distribution mechanism that should 
prevail In that year. Council therefore recom- 
mends to the Minister 



OCUA 75-19 

Distribution Mechanism with Respect to For- 
mula (Undergraduate) Grants in 1977-78 
That the fwlinister give early notice of intent 
that 1977-78 formula grants be distributed in 
relation to the average number of eligible un- 
dergraduate BIU's in each institution during 
the years 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77. 

This much brought forward, Council retains 
under advisement as the subject of potential 
recommendations for possible imple- 
mentation in 1977-78 or later years its entire 
list of requests for formula revision. With par- 
ticular regard to submissions for program 
weight changes, Council offers the very re- 
vision in enrolment sensitivity it has recom- 
mended as its assurance that all such sub- 
missions will be treated seriously. 

The Distributive Impact of Recommendations 

75-16and7i-18 

Table I illustrates the distributive Impact of 
Council's recommendations on formula sus- 
pension with respect to graduate funding and 
on the particular averaging technique se* 
lected for formula grants in 1976-77, For the 
purpose of the illustration, a fixed grant sum 
of $61 2.9 million is distributed in Column 1 as 
if the provisions of the slip-year enrolment 
formula in effect in 1975-76 had been carried 
forward into 1976-77; then in Column 2 under 
these same provisions as affected by the 
Graduate Funding Unit approach; and finally 
in Column 3 under the sum total of under- 
graduate SlU averaging and GFU's under for- 
mula suspension. Tj amounts shown in the 
columns permit dire jt comparision of the al- 
location of a fixed sum under each of these 
distribution mechanisms. The illustrative 
grant sum of $612.9 million that underlies tha 
exercise is derived from Councli's base line 
funding recommendation of $625.8 million, 
less an arbitrary amount of $12,9 million set 
aside for extrapolated billnguaiism and 
Northern grants and for allocation between 
supplementary grants or additional formula 
or graduate grants. 
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Supplementary, Northern 
and Bilingualism Grants 



The differences among the grant amounts 
displayed In the three columns can be expla- 
ined in terms of the differences among unit 
values. Column 1 gfants are based on a BlU 
value of $2,245. Column 2 grants involve a 
BlU value of 52,249 and a GFU value of 
$2.229. The moderately lower GFU value 
stems from the differential treatment ac- 
corded by Council to graduate as opposed to 
undergraduate funding in Advisory Memo- 
randum 75-VI. Column 3 grants involve a BlU 
value of $2,286 and the same GFU value as 
the Column 2 grants. The BlU value under- 
lying Column 3 grants is moderately higher 
than the Column 2 BlU value because of en- 
rolment averaging. 

Council is content to leave this illustration 
of the redistributive results of its recommen- 
dations to speak for itself. Council simply 
notes that its recommendations have a dis- 
tinctly moderate redistributive impact gener- 
ally and, m\h particular regard to formula 
suspension in the realm of graduate funding, 
that the result marginally favours institutions 
with a low proportion of graduate students, 
including all five of the universities regarded 
as small 
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Suppitmentary Grants 

Carleton, Windsor and York. In Advisory 
Memorandum 74-11, Council last year re- 
viewed at some length various criteria that 
might be used to justify the accordance of 
supplementary support to designated Institu- 
tions. In the particular cases of three univer- 
sities that had requested supplementary fun- 
ding— Carleton, Windsor and York— Council 
declared itself "short of an adequate rationale 
for supplementary grants." Council accepted 
the word of these universities that they had 
problems; its difficulty lay in Indentifying 
these problems and in assessing the extent to 
which such problems if identified might sus- 
tain a case in equity for supplementary 
grants. 

Faced with this difficulty, Council con- 
fessed to a state of mystification and tempo- 
rarily resolved its quandary to the benefit of 
Carieton, Windsor and York by recommen- 
ding supplementary grants for 1 975-76. But 
these grants were to be viewed as "plainly 
transitional in nature'*, and Council requested 
that "henceforth specific reports be submitted 
to It by the three universities in question doc- 
umenting progress In the identification and 
solution of their problems, with their particu- 
lar attention concentrated on showing why, in 
equity, such support should not be phased 
out within the next two or three years," 

Council acknowledges with gratitude the 
efforts made by Carieton, Windsor, and York 
in preparing documented eases on their re- 
spective positions, and appreciates the frank 
quality of the oral discussions with their offi- 
cials that the presentations of these cases oc- 
casioned. There is no question that Councirs 
dialogue with representatives of these three 
institutions made a considerable contribution 
to its education in matters of university fi- 
nance. As a general proposition, Council re- 
mains unconvinced, as it was a year ago, that 
the so-cailad "mix" criterion discussed at 
length in Advisory Memorandum 74-11 offers 
grounds for supplementary support. On the 
other hand. Council has gained heightened 
awareness of certain broad questions that will 
contribute to its views on the future devel- 
opment of university financing in Ontario. 
One concerns the recognition of enrolment or 
head-count related costs as distinct from pro- 
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gram costs; a second involves the distribution 
of formula weights among general and hon- 
oir ndergraduate students. Yet a third 

□m might attach to the costs inherent in 
viding integrated instruction by full-time 

:culty to part-time sutdents; but here Coun- 
cil has found that th^ characteristic of high in- 
tegration is in fact not peculiar to Carleton 
and York and may be more generally related 
to internal university priorities than to a defi- 
ciency in the current formula. 

What has contributed to Council's edu- 
cation on issues to which it should be sensi- 
tive in advising on formula revision Is one 
thing. What in Councirs view would consti- 
tute an adequate rationale in equity for con- 
tinued supplementary grants to Carleton, 
Windsor and York is quite another. Such a ra- 
tionale would have to be grounded in evi- 
dence to the effect that Carleton, Windsor and 
York have suffered from formula-generated 
inequities to the point where the beneficial 
impact of future formula revisions on their in- 
dividual positions should be anticipated 
through a ciontinuation of axtra-fomtila fun- 
ding at this time. Qiven the variety oi pleas 
brought fonward by numerous universitses 
eluding Carleton, Windsoi* and York far for- 
mula changes, Council is by no means as- 
sured that the end result generated by a 
revised formula would indeed Imprave the rel- 
ative positions of Carleton, Windsor and York. 

In the circumstances, Cpuftcil has had o c- 
casion to ponder seriousty w^Wher whatever 
problems led to supplementary support for 
Carleton, Windsor and York in 1974-75 and 
1975-76 lay outside the realm of the current 
formula per ue. Councirs conclusion H thr^ 
the most significant hypothesis for axplaini. g 
the position of Carleton, Windsor and York is 
that a lack of balance between resource com- 
mitments and enrolment growth during the 
first part of the present decade handicapped 
them with a temporary bu/den of excess ca- 
pacity. Their evident enrolment growth in 
1975-76. coupled with virtually unchanged 
staff resources, is taken by Counal as indl- 
eating that the three universities continued to 
share a degree of excess capacity that 
awaited filling. Councirs judgement Is that it 
was excess capacity more than any formula- p ^ 
generated Inequity that diitinsujshed the U J 



problems besetting Carleton, Windsor and 
York. In this light, Council is not recommen- 
ding supplementary grants for these univer- 
sities In 1976-77, 

The mystification that led Council to reC" 
ommend supplementary grants to Carleton, 
Windsor and York In 1975-76 In effect levied a 
'*taK ' on the formula support of the total Insti- 
tutional system, a '1ax'* whose payment re- 
lated more to a lack of balanced growth within 
these three universities than to formula- 
ggnerated difficulties peculiar to these institu- 
tions alone. This result, to Council, calls for a 
termination rather than a phasing out of the 
supplementary grants accorded for 1975-76 
10 Carleton, Windsor and York. Council only 
adds the observation that the$a mstitutions 
will receive In 1976-77 a pSroontage Increase 
In formufa grants whicfi, If calGtilated Over the 
combined fo^mura and suppfementa?y grants 
received In 1975-76, is higher than ttie per- 
centage increase m the forn^ula support of 
sewersi yniv&rsities Vhat have never had the 
banefii of specfal funding. 

Brock, LakQfie3^, Laurentian and Trent 
Council in Advisory Memorandum 74-11 at- 
tached i^^gitimacy to the notion that size 
could serve as a criterion for the accordince 
of supplementiry grants, and therefore re- 
cornmen^'^d that such grants be made to 
Brock, Lake;^ead, Laurentian and Trent in 
197g-78. Rec .7gnizing that a k&y question ir^ 
the application of tht size critefi^n to tha mat- 
tar of suppSerfiBntary grants might involve the 
enrolment threshold at v^hlch a smaM ^ni ;er- 
sity should be able to fulfill a^pectations of 
viability without such support, Councrl was 
strongly impressed by the fict that Brock Uni- 
versity openly declared itself just short of 
what it deemed to be its own threshold size. 
Council accordingly invited all small univer» 
sitles to assist it during 1975*76 in resolving 
the problem of their critical enrolment thresh- 
olds for the future. At the time, it appeared to 
Council that encouraging individual Institu- 
tions to Identify their own threshold sizes 
might offer an improvement over multiple and 
inconclusive efforts made by others In the past 
to identify mathematically a threshold poim 
that would be common to all small 
universities. 



Having examined submissions from On- 
tario's small universities which it gratefully 
acknowledges, and having further engaged in 
forthright discussions with their officials, 
Council must report that its attempt to deter= 
mine Individual threshold sizes through a pro- 
cess of self-identification had mixed results. 
Council did succeed in Identifying certain 
phenomena of potential significance to the 
future of the Ontario university system, for ^K- 
ample the existence at Lakehead and Lau- 
rentian of a substantial number of under- 
graduate places that could apparentiy be 
filled at a marginal cost less than Qne-third of 
average cost. The same universities made 
considerable efforts to Identify threshold 
sizes, but it was plain that each university's 
threshold involved delicate assumptions 
about enrolment distribution among pro- 
grams. On a different level Council learned 
much, particularly from Trent University, 
about the extent to which the aims and objec- 
tives of an institution can relegate threshold 
stze to a distinctly secondary consideration. 
In sum, Council^s own quest for threshold 
si^es during the last year proved elusive. 

Council undertooK on its own to review 
closely the past development of funding pol- 
icy with respect to small universities In On- 
tario and has discussed with the presidents of 
Brock and Wilfrid Laurier the circumstances 
that have enabled these institutions to con- 
sider themselves at or beyond a threshold 
point of emergence, Wilfrid Laurier Is quite 
evidently a special case, having only recently 
made the transition from a denominational in- 
sitution to the status of a provincially assisted 
university. For quite different reasons, Brock 
offers a special case as well. 

The development of provincial policy to- 
ward the funding of small mstitutions ac- 
quired a distinct change in tone as the nine- 
teen sixties drew to a close. Having begun 
with 3 policy that generated special support 
geared solely to the size of what were much 
smaHer institutions at the time the formula 
came into being, the Committee on University 
Affai«^s, officials of the Ministry of Colleges 
and UniversitlRg. and indeed the fvlinister of 
Colleges and Universities in the period 1969- 
73 suggested qylte explicitly and with in- 
creaiing urgency that emergen C4* onto the 
formula should be viewed as a question of 



time as well as a question of size. The special 
case of Brock quite evidently joins the change 
In provincial policy during this period. That 
institution evldentiy took the signals it re- 
ceived from the Government with great seri- 
ousness, and indeed in the words of the cur- 
rent Presidsnt placed an "urge to emerge" In a 
position of primacy. In reaching for its goal. 
Brock was doubtless assisted by the fact that 
it has been atone among the four small uni- 
versities to have en]oyed uninterrupted 
growth since 1 969. But there is no question in 
Councirs mind that careful internal planning 
in the deliberate pursuit of emergence has 
played a major role. 

In 1975-76 Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent 
remained smaller than Brock in its state of 
near emergence. Beyond this point, the two 
northern universities must be distinguished 
from Trent, As northern institutions, Lake- 
head and Laurentian developed In a setting 
where the provision of regionally oriented ed- 
ucational, researCii and community services 
was accorded major priority. In that the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario chose last year on Coun- 
cil's advice to accord explicit reGOgnition to 
the peculiar needs that the Northern environ- 
ment generates for university services, it sin- 
gled out as a matter of public policy a dis- 
tinguishing factor that hitherto may have 
blurred the distinction between size and the 
existence of truly extraordinary geographical 
circumstances. Council appreciates the ex- 
tent to which, until 1975-76, Lakehead and 
Laurentian may have bmn quite uncertain 
about whether their supplementary grants in- 
volved an implicit geographical component. 
Northern grants now eliminate this possible 
source of past confusion. 

Such a possible source of past confusion Is 
of course absent In the case of Trent, That in- 
stitution has consistently awarded primacy to 
Its own aims and objectives. Upon exam- 
ination, the record is not lacking in evidene© 
that Trent has deployed its resources with 
care. Nonetheless, Trent's posture gives 
Council cause to have reservations about 
whether signais concerning Government fun- 
ding evidently received from the Committee 
on University Affairs, Ministry officials and 
the fvlinister in the past were fully assimilated. 

u / 
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The current environment makes it im- 
portant that It be clearly understood that there 
is little or no likenhoDd that supplementary 
grants to Trent, and for that matter supple- 
mentary as distinct from Northern grants to 
Lakehead and Laurentian, can or should con- 
tinue indefinitely. For one thing, that environ- 
ment Is bringing the entire Ontario university 
system to the brink of a period when, begin- 
ning in the mid-nineteen eighties, total en- 
rolment is almost inevitably bound to decline 
in that system as a whole. For another, the 
current economic climate indicates that it is 
the better part of prudence for all concerned, 
and particularly institutions with special fun- 
ding claims based on elusive grounds, to an- 
ticipate in their internal planning and deci- 
sion-making a level and distribution of public 
resources that reflect increasing stringency. 

Council wishes to communicate to Lake- 
head, Laurentian and Trent in the clearest 
possible terms that its advice to Government 
with respect to supplementary grants will in 
ttie coming years openly urge further empha- 
sis on time as a major factor in emergence 
onto formula funding. It will accordingly en- 
courage the Government to reduce supple- 
mentary grants year by yean Council will of 
course give high priority to the examination of 
possible formula changes, if warranted by 
considerations of system-wide equity, such 
changes might assist Lakehead, Laurentian 
and Trent or any one of these universities in 
accelerating the process of emergince. But 
for each of them, the most careful internal 
stock-taking, the fullest exploration of re- 
lations with other institutions ^n the local 
community and the university system, and the 
most active cultivation o^ private means of 
support are bound to be crucial. 

Councirs approach to the specific matter of 
supplementary grant amounts for next year is 
grounded in the above considerations. Hav- 
ing delivered its message^ Council has wished 
to avoid in 1976-77 precipitous financial con- 
sequences for the three institutions that have 
yet to emerge. In this context, it has sought to 
be sensitive to the advent of enrolment aver- 
aging for formula Income, and also to devise 
an end result that will produce for Lakehead, 
Laurentian and Trent percentage increases in 
combined formula and supplementary grant 
income that for the coming year will fall within 



the range of percentage Increases in the for- 
mula income of other institutions in the un- 
iversity system. Council accordingly recom- 
mBnds to the MinistQn 

OCUA 75-20 

SupplBmBntary Grants to Lakehmd, Lau- 
rBntlan and Trentf 1976^77 
That supplementary grants in the following 
amounts be made to Lakehead, Laurentian 
and Trent in 1976-77: 

Lakehead $1,000,000 
Laurentian $ 750,000 

Trent $1,650,000 

Brock University, through efforts that Coun- 
cil acknowledges, will be at the point of emer- 
gence in 1976-77, GQuncll wishes to recog- 
nize this circumstance through a small termi- 
nal supplementary grant, -in recommending 
this grant for Brock University. Council 
wishes to register its opinion that a university 
once emerged should be considered as hav- 
ing achieved that state permanently. Such vi- 
cissitudes as the future may bring with re- 
spect to enrolment levels are for each and 
every emerged institution to accommodate as 
best it can. For the year in which Brock enters 
the state of what Council deems as full emer- 
gence, Council r&commBnds to the Minister: 

OCUA 75-21 

Terminal SupplemGntary Grant to Brock Uni- 
versity, 1976-77 

That a terminal supplementary grant of 
$100,000 be made to Brock University in 
1976-77, 

Ndfthern Ontario Grantt 

The advent of Northern Ontario Grants to Urn 
university financial scene is the direct result 
of a Governmental initiative In 1976 to recog- 
nize as a matter of public policy the special 
fiscal problems of providing university edu- 
cation In the Northern environment. In recom- 
mending this initiative to Government in Advi- 
sory Memorandum 74-111, Council took care 
to designate for 1975-76 initial funding levelr^ 
that would. In Its view, "represent a Judicious 
balance between tangible fiscal recognition 
now and potentially higher assistance docu- 
mented by adequate study later/' Council 
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made it clear that the actual grant amounti 
accorded for 1975-76 should be ''without prej- 
udice to such higher levels of support as spe= ' 
cial study might justify in 1976-77 and 
beyond." 

During the past year, Council undertook to 
study the future of Northern assistance as a 
matter of high priority. Council by no nneans 
sought a "final solution" to the matter of as- 
sistance levels. Certain longstanding ques- 
tions that touch upon the entire structure of 
postsecondary education in the North, in- 
cluding the relation between universities and 
colleges of applied arts and technology, re- 
quire not only examination but resolution in 
the next few years. What Council sought 
through its own study was to arrive at a means 
of calculating assistance levels that would re- 
tain reasonable validity during at least the few 
years that doubtless remain before out- 
standing structural issues in Northern post- 
secondary education can be laid to rest. In 
Gouncirs view, the legitimacy accorded by 
the Government of Ontario to the principle of 
Northern assistance demands some method 
whereby annual grant levels can be readily 
calculated until further notice. 

Council's study drew substantial assistance 
from documents prepared by the officials of 
Lakehead University, Laurentian University 
and the Laurentian affllfatad aoWegm of Al* 
goma, Hearst and Nipissing, After analysis, 
these documents provided in turn the founda- 
tion for frank and instructive discussions with 
Institutional repfesentatives. With this addi- 
tional backgrounci, Council after due deliber- 
ation formulated the following opinion. 

Additional costs unquestionably accrue to 
Northern university operations for environ- 
mental reasons. These "base Jine costs of 
being Northern" encompass items such as 
energy, academic and administrative travel 
and secondary school liaison. Councirs own 
deliberately conservative estimate after care- 
ful study is that, as a general proposition, the 
magnitude of these base line costs cannot be 
less than 5 or 6 per cent of operating income. 
This estimate makes no allowance for certain 
Items that might justifiably be said to consti- 
tute grey areas. 

Of greater Importance to CquncH than g^ey^ 
areas in base line costs are other Northern re- 
alities witn broacl sconomic implications. To 



cite an example, the isolation of Northern uni- 
versities makes the exploitation of oppor- 
tunities for inter-university cooperation and 
exchanges Inherently more costly than for 
Southern institutions. More generally, there 
can be extra costs associated with the mainte- 
nance of a minimum range of programs In a 
carefully planned university whose aims and 
objectives are infused by the need to serve the 
Northern environment, A quantitative assess- 
ment of such costs would involve among 
other things assumptions about the present 
adequacy of Institutional planning which 
Council is unable to make at this time, Non- 
etheless, an over-all level of Northern assis- 
tance designed to obtain for the next few 
years should attempt to recognize genuine if 
unquantified realities as well as base line 
costs. 

In approaching th% actual level it wishes to 
recommend. Council, as already indicated* 
has been inclined to seek a method whereby 
the amount of each Northern Ontario grant 
will be readily calculable for more than one 
year. It is clearly inviting to select a method 
that is at once simple and yields an annual 
outcome which will be known by each institu- 
tion at the outset of its budgetary cycle. After 
due consideration. Council has concluded 
that its preferred method, with the sole excep- 
tion of Hearst College, wou^d be to arrive at 
the level of Northern Ontario grants in any 
given year by applying a percentage to the 
Basic Operating Income of each Institution in 
the previous year This particular base is 
known by each institution well in advance of 
its forward budgetary planning. 

With respect to the two Northern univer- 
sities of Laurentian and Lakehead, Council 
would apply to their respective prior-yaar 
Basic Operating Income the figure of 11 per 
cent. A similar percentage appears warranted 
for the two universities In that Lakehead*s 
greater geographical isolation Is balanced In 
the Laurentian case by its peculiar affiliation 
structure that embraces all of Northeastern 
Ontario. 

With respect to the Laurentian affiliates of 
Algoma and Niplssing, Council has borne in 
mind the cost of interaction with Senate and 
adm|mstratiye pperatjons 




arrived at a proposed figure of 12 per cent of 
prior-year Basic Operating Income. Haaret 
College for its part, occupies a patently ex- 
ceptional position. Given Hearst's extreme 
isolation together with the expanse of terri- 
tory over which its services are provided. 
Council deems that a special approach to the 
calculation of Klorthern assistance Is justified. 
Council wishes to fix an amount of $90,000 as 
the Northern Ontario grant to Hearst for 1 976- 
11. This amount would thereafter be adjusted 
with respect to the annual percentage change 
in that institution's prior-year Basic Operating 
Income, To take 1977-78 as an example, 
Hearst*s Northern Ontario grant would be ad- 
justed in accordance with the percentage 
change that its 1976-77 Basic Operating In- 
come represents vis-ii-vis Its 1975-76 Basic 
Operating Income. Council, having arrived at 
the amounts indicated for Northern grants by 
the considerations laid out above, mcom- 
mends to the MiniBter 

OCUA 75-22 

Northern Ontario Grants 1976-77 
That Northern Ontario grants in the following 
amounts be made in 1976-77; 
Lakehead $1,075,000 
Laurentian $1,085,000 
Algoma $150,000 
Hearst $90,000 
Nipissing $141,000 
and that, until further notice, subsequent 
Northern Ontario Grants be calcutated in bq- 
cordance with the approach outlined in this 
Memorandum, 

With respect to Laurentian and its three af- 
filiates, the outcome represented by the 
above recommendation reflects Council's at- 
tunement to the nature of their affiliated 
structure, Councirs exploration last fall of the 
workings of this structure with the repres- 
entatives of each of the institutions involved 
contributed greatly to Its appreciation of the 
Northeastern environment. In that this ex- 
ploration has impressed upon Council a 
sense that the interstices between Laurentian 
and Its affiliates have potential for further de- 
velopment. Council wishes to exhort these In- 
stitutions to take adva_ntage_of the ^latent op- 
"^Hunitlis tKaf IHhire "tol 
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On a final note of exhortation addressed to 
Lakehead, Laurentian. the Laurentian affili- 
ates and the Governrnent of Ontario, Council 
wishes to register its appreciation of the spe- 
cial contribution of Northern universities to 
the cultural life of their communities. Council 
senses that this contribution In many in- 
stances rtiay be such that appropriate exam- 
ples of its range should be brought to the 
sympathetic attention of the Ministry of Cul- 
ture and Recreation by the institutions 
involved. 

Blllnguallsm Orant§ 

In Advisory Memorandum 74-11, Council re- 
viewed the history of the bilingualism grants 
whereby the Government of Ontario has ac- 
corded recognition since 1967-68 to special 
costs incurred for this purpose by varloui In- 
stitutions, Council observed that the grant 
amounts awarded from year to year followed 
no discernible pattern, and also noted the In- 
conclusive attempts made In the past to un- 
cover reasonably clear grounds on which to 
base the level and distribution of bilingualism 
grants. Forced to content itself with an interim 
recommendation on the level of bilingualism 
support for 1975-76, Council underlined the 
need for serious study of both the policy ob- 
jectives that these grants might serve and the 
special costs that they might seek to recog- 
nize. The assistance of the then nascent Advi- 
sory Council on Franco-pntarian Affairs was 
warmly solicited, and that Couneil sub- 
sequently responded In kind by creating a 
special subcommittee on the costs of bilin* 
gualism in Ontario post-secondary - 
Institutions, 

In October, 1975, this special subcommittee 
competed an interim report which, for lack of 
time and resources, was understandably un- 
able to analyze poliey objectr/es or to provide 
an independent cost analysis. Relying instead 
upon institutional cost estimates, the sub- 
committee duly noted the existence of special 
costs without corroborating thtir validity. The 
subcommittee also took due cognizance of 
the potential cost of new Initiatives whose 
planning the Government of Ontario has en- 
couraged through the Advisory Council on 
Franco-Ontarian Affairs, Pending further 
stQdyrthe sui3committe0 recommended an in-^ 
terim formula vvhose affect would be to In- 
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crease the level of bHingualism grants in 
1976-77 by about 60 per cent. A final report 
was promised by the Cha?rnnan of the Advi- 
sory Council for the spring of 1976, 

While Gouncll accwfds great weight to the 
deliberations of the Advisory Couneil on 
Franco-Ontarian Affairs and its subcom- 
mittee, it must accept as a fact that these de- 
liberations were unassisted by detached 
study of either the objectives to be served by a 
bilingualism grants policy or the nature of the 
costs pursuant thereto, in this setting, Coun- 
cii's own deliberations join those of the Advi- 
sory Council in being hedged by an atmo- 
sphere of uncertainty. 

it is far from clear to Council what emphasis 
should attach to the various objectives that a 
bilingualism grants policy might potentially 
pursue. What is even less clear to thli Council 
is the axtent to which the objectives of such a 
policy, once identified, should be pursued 
with different emphasis in different institu- 
tions. Th9 process of identifying and m^i^- 
maJiny eligible costs, itself no mean w^rclse, 
canriot proceed in innocence of the pcliny ob- 
ject .*vas to be served by a bilinguaMsm grants 
policy. 

Councirs major reservation m this lime is 
that an increase in bllingir^Hsm grants of tht 
magnitude contemplated by the subcorn- 
vniflee's interim report might matarsally alter 
the financial dimcnslang of a p/oblem that re- 
mains under active study. On the other hand, 
Council cannot aitogether dii mlsi the case 
which the interim report outlines In pre- 
liminary fashion, particularly in a context 
where the active development of a positive: 
Oovernment policy for the support of billn- 
gualiim Is underlined by the availability of 
program planning grants. 

Under the circunnstances, Council dtems it 
wise to accord major emphasis to the poten- 
tial objectives whose clarification will enable 
a bilingualism grants policy to lie on firm 
foundations. As was duly recognised In Advi- 
sory Memorandum 74'll, one Institution, the 
University of Ottawa, has pursued a range of 
objectives In the realm of bilingualism with a 
historical thrust and scale of magniiudt un- 
matched elsewhere. Council Is accordingly 
diiposfd, in what remains an Jnterim settlng, 
to recognise the comprehensivenesi of the 



objectives pursued by the University of Ot- 
tawa by recommending an adjustment in its 
bilingualism grant for 1976-77 that represents 
a 25 per cent increase over the level accorded 
in 1975-76. As to the remaining Institutions, 
Council is disposed to recommend an adjust- 
ment that mirrors the aorosMhe-board in- 
crease in support accorded for 1976-77 by the 
Government of Ontario to universities gener- 
ally, namely 15 per cent. With respect to St. 
Paul University, due recognition is accorded 
to its status as a theological college hence- 
forth eligible for full rather than half support. 
Council accordingly recommends to the 
Minister: 

OCUA 75-23 

BHInguaHsm GrBnts 1976-77 

That bilingufliism grants for 1976-77 be made 

as follows: 

Ottawa $2,888,000 
Laurentian $690,000 
Glendon $161,000 
Hearst $23,000 
Sudbury $29,000 
St, Paul $68,000 

Having made the above reeommendation. 
Council wishes to emphasize that no prejudg- 
ement whatsoever is accorded to the level or 
distribution of bilingualism grants that should 
prevail after the completion of adequate 
study. Councinooks forward to receiving in 
the coming spring the final report of the sub- 
committee of the Advisory Council on 
Franco-Ontarian Affairs, and pledges itself to 
a close analysis of this document, including a 
detailed discussion of its Implications with 
each of the institutions concerned during the 
autumn of 1976, In its recommendation forbh 
lingualism grants In 1976-77, Council has 
simply attempted to strike a balanoe between 
present uncertainty and a felt need to accord 
some benefit of doubt to all institutions and to 
the University of Ottawa particularly, But it 
should be clearly understood that the future 
level and distribution of bilingualism support 
remain open questions, and that down- 
ward revisions, whether indicated by policy 
analysis, cost analysis or both, are no less 
genuine a possibility than enrichment. 
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special Institutions 



Ontsrlo College of Art 

Prior to 1975-76 the Ontario College of Art re- 
ceived grants derived through selective adap- 
tations of elements contained in the Oper- 
ating Grajnts FormuaL The adaptations 
assisted the College in recovering from a situ- 
ation described in its own words as "massive 
chaos." Thus, for example, the base used in 
the calculation of the College grant was its 
anticipated enrolment for the granting year 
thereby abetting the process of recovery. 
Also, a student BlU weight of 1 ,3 was attained 
after due consideration of the state of College 
finances. 

At its initial hearing with Council in the fall 
of 1974, the College documented admirable 
progress toward the resolution of its diffi- 
culties. In view of this, and recognizing that 
there remained a few important steps to full 
recovery, Council disregarded use of the for- 
mula elements already developed in favour of 
a marginally more generous grant. It was 
hoped that this measure woujd hasten recov- 
ery without prejud^^^ng the timing and level at 
which the College ,.ught be placed "on 
form,ula," 

This fall the College presented Council with 
additional evidence of progress including 
elimination of the accumulated deficit, and an 
enrolment in 1975-78 which exceeds antici- 
pations and more than recoups historical 
shortfaiis. In light of this evldmce, Councjl 
agrees with the College of Art that the transi- 
tion to stability has been completed, and 
deems that beginning in 1976-77 the College 
should be funded through the direct applica- 
tion of the Operating Grants Formula includ- 
ing Councirs recommended provisions vyith 
respect to enrolment averaging, with a BlU 
weight of 1,3 and a formula fee equal to ti^r^ 
currently assessed College fee. Council rB:> 
ommendB to the MinlstBr 

OCUA 75-24 

Transfer Of Ontario Co//ege of Aft OpBrating 
Support to OpBrating Grants Formula 
That beginning In 1976-77 the operating sup- 
port for the Ontario College of Art be deter- 
mined under the Operating Orants FormiJla, 
Incorporating a student weight of 1,3 and a 
formula fee equal to, the tuition fee assessed 

by the College, 



Council has duly considered special re- 
quests submitted by the College of Art for a 
recurring rental grant of $280,000 and a once- 
only grant of $200,000 which would be used 
to adapt the rental space for College purposes. 
These requests are in addition to the special 
annual payment of $50,000 made to the Col- 
lege for property rental under an agreement 
reached In 1972-73, Council believes that a 
recommendation for an additional rental or 
refurbishing grant in 1976-77 would be pre- 
mature in a setting where the recently 
completed study of space at the College 
awaits full review, and where Government and 
the university system are in need of new pol- 
icy in the capital realm. Council accordingly 
rBCommends to frte f^inlster: 

OCUA 75-25 

RentaJ Grant to tfie Ontario CoZ/eg© of Art, 

1976-77 

That a grant of $50,000 be made to the On- 
tario College of Art for 1976-77 pursuant to 
the property rental agreement reached in 
1972-73, it boing understood that existing pol- 
icy with rti^pact to money for taxes on leased 
property will obtain. 

Bar Admission Courst 

In broaching the question of the level of sup- 
port to be recommended for the Bar Admis- 
sion Course in 1976-77, Council reitirStes 
two basic points made in Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-11, The first is that provincial policy 
has evidently been limited to supporting the 
Bar Admission Course through partial grants- 
in-aid. The second, which relates to the par- 
ticular costs associated with mounting the 
Bar Admission Course in Ottawa and London, 
is Council's view that "the costs of a decen- 
tralization decision made on its merits by the 
Law Society should be borne by the Society." 

In this context. Council observes that the 
Bar Admission Course currently shares with 
the university system the twin pressures of in- 
flation and enrolment growth. Given a policy 
of partial grants-in-aid, Council is disinclined 
to calculate an adjustment in the current 
grant of $350,000 by having recourse to the 
many elements that determine the calculation 
of university grants, Council deivmsjt s^^ 
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The Allocation of Funds 
Available for 1976-77 



ficlent for 1976-77 to take general account of 
the twin facts of inflation and Course en- 
rolment growth by applying to the 1075*76 
grant an adjuotrtient similar to that accorded 
by the Government of Ontario In its support 
for the university system as a whole, namely 
about 15 per cant. Such an adjustement 
should be contingent on the understanding 
that the Government's commitment with re- 
spect to tuition fees in 1976-77 applies to 
the Bar Admission Course fee for the reasons 
that Council discussed in Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-11, Council notes that the spokes- 
nnen for the Law Society of Upper Canada 
with whom it met Indicated that fee increases 
were not currently undpr consideration. In the 
circumstances, Council recommends to the 
MinistBr: 

OOUA 75-26 

Grant to thB Law SoclBty of Upper Canada, 
1976-77 

That, on the explicit understanding that the 
Bar Admission Course fee remains at the 
present level in 1976-77, a grant of $400,000 
be made to the Law Society of Upper Canada. 



QFU and Bill Values Under the dovernmenfs 
Expenditure Target for 1978-77 

The spending target referred to Council by 
the Minister for allocation in 1976-77 is $637 J 
million. Of this amount, $10,340,000 is en- 
compassed by the sum of Councirs recom= 
mendations for supplementary. Northern and^ 
bilingual grants, for a rental grant to the On= 
tarlo College of Art, and for a grant-in-aid to 
the Law Society of Upper Canada. Council 
must allow a further S2i476,000 for con- 
tingency and for funding of theology pro- 
grams. As Indicated in Table II, the remainder 
of $624,684,000 Is available for distribution 
among the fifteen provlncially assisted uni- 
versities, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for 
Studies In Education and, pursuant to Coun- 
cirs recommendation 75-24, the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art, 

This amount of $624 J million permits a 
GFU value of $2,255 and a BlU value of 
$2,312. The difference between these values 
reflects enrolment averaging in the undir- 
graduate sector and the differential treatment 
Council in Advisory Memorandum 78-VI ac- 
corded to graduate as opposed to under- 
graduate funding. Council reaomrmndB to 
the Minister: 



Table 1 



Avallabinty of Funds For the DIstrlbutfon of Or^dunfe and Wormuim Gratifs 
Under iht 1976' 77 Sptriding Target Rgfsrrtd to Council 



Sptnding Target Referred 
Deduct 

Supplementary Grants 
Northern Ontario Grants 
Bilinguallsm Grants 
Ontario College of Art 

Rental Grant 
Bar Admission Course 

Sub-total 
ContingenQy and Theology 
Prograrns 

Total Deductions 
Aviliiblt for Distribution of Qriduatt and 
^'onnula Grants 



$3,500,000 
2.541,000 
3,849.000 

50.000 
4Q0OTQ 
10,340,000 

2,476,000 



$637,500,000 



12,816,000 



$624,584,000 
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Development 



A 75-27 

and BlU Values Under the Government's 

ding Target for 1976-77 

the GFU value in 1976-77 be not lass 

S2,25S and the BlU value be not less thar 

2. 

Table Ml Council summarizes the end re- 
of the MOQB^on exefcise undertaken in 
^err.orandum by tabulating the individual 
s accruing to each of the fifteen pro- 
illy issisted universities, Ryerson, the 
rio Institute for Studies in iducation, the 
rio College of Art, and the Bar Admission 
se. The percentage column on the right 
side of the Table rneasures the increase 
al grants recommended for each institu- 
)ver the total received in 1976-76. 

Dupri 
'man 

ary31. 1976 
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The Ontario Universities Program for ln» 
structlonal Development v^as Initiated In late 
1972 as a joint initiative of the CounQil of On- 
tario Universities and the Committee on Uni- 
versity Affairs. The aim of the Program has 
been "to asslsi individual faculty members in 
Ontario universities and the universities 
themselves in Improving the effectlveneis and 
efficiency of their instrnctional procwses." 
The Program assumed a catalytic role by pro- 
moting communication and InfornTation and 
by awarding modest grants to individuals and 
groups. 

During the summer of 1975, the In^ruc- 
tlonal Development Program was examined 
by a team of evaluators chaiTed by Profdiior 
A. N. Main of the University of Strathclyde. 
The eviluatora' report v^as received by the 
Council of Ontario Universities in the autumn, 
iod that body in turn formulated plans for the 
immediate future of the Program. 

0 0 U has basically accepted the evalua- 
tors* recommendation that the current Interim 
Committee on Instructional Development be 
replaced by a restructured Committee on 
Teaching and Learning. It proposes that this 
Committee retain a modest granting function 
in addition to the information and liaison roles 
recommended by the evaluators. To permit 
the nevy Committee to carry out its taskSi 
C O U has asked this Council to support Its 
request for a three-year grant of $500,000 per 
annum to begin in 1976-77, 

To Council, the C O U request is basically 
a plea to permit a restructured committee to 
carry on activities Initiated by OUPID v\/ith the 
benefit of the constructive criticism offered by 
the evaluators' report. That report, however, 
notes specifically that "money coming from a 
small-scale, central program, while valuable 
and especlaliy valuable in a crisis time, could 
never replace the reinforcement which would 
be given to educational innovation were It 
funded by the inititution to which the faculty 
member owes his allegiance" (pJ2). More 
generally, the report constitutes a plea to 
"shift the emphasis in Ontario from the origi- 
nal OUPID notion of direct assistance from 
some central source to Individual members of 
faculty, towards a proper institutionalized 
force for improvement of teaching and learn- 
ing throyghout the province" (p.61). 
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Couneii recognises that the functions en- 
visaged by C 0 U for its restructured Com- 
mittee on Teaching and Learning will allow 
that body to continue the catalytic role played 
by OUPID In a setting where OUPID has led 
too short a life to permit the conclusion that 
such a role Is no longer needed. But Council 
Is concerned about the nature of the C 0 U 
funding request. In Councirs view, continued 
Government funding of a central program for 
instructional development should lead toward 
the shift desired by the evaluators. indeed, It 
should forthrightly pose the issue of univer- 
sity Involvement in Instructional development 
through the direct application of their os^n re- 
sources. This suraly is the acid test of the tan- 
gible benefits that adhere to Instructional de- 
velopment. Accordingly, Council is disposed 
to modify the C 0 U request by prescribing 
downward annual adjustments in a Govern- 
ment contribution to the Committee on 
Teaching and Learning, Council accordingly 
rBCommends to the Minister: 

OCUA 75-2B 
- Governm&nt Funding of InBtructionBl 
Devwlopm&nt 

That the Instructional development activities 
of the Council of Ontario Universities receive 
government funding at the following levels: 



Having made the abov>; recommendation, 
Council joins C 0 U in expressing the wish 
that the first instalment of the grant be mad© 
available as expeditiously as possible. 

J.S.Dupri 
Chairman 

February 27. 1976 



1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



$500,000 
$350,000 
$200,000 



OCUA Public Meetings 

1975-76 



Patt Institution or 

Organlzatlen and Plaet of Mt tting 

5/4/75 Trent University, Trent University 

Campus, Peterborough 
11/4/75 York University, York University 

Campus, Toronto 
12/4/75 Ontario Federation of Students, 

Queen's Park, Toronto 
12/4/75 Ryerson Polytechnical Institute* 

Queen's Park, Toronto 
18/4/75 University of Guelph, University of 

Guelph Campus, Guelph 
19/4/76 Lakahead University, Lakehead 

University Campus, Thunder Bay 
2/5/76 University of Windsor, University of 

Windsor Campus, Windsor 
2/5/75 University of Western Ontario, 

University of Windsor Campus, Windsor 
3/6/75 Laurentian University and affiliated 
colleges, Laurentian University 
Campus, Sudbury 
9/5/75 Ontario Institute for Studies in 

Education. University of Toronto 
Campus, Toronto 
9/5/75 University of Tora ito, University 

of Toronto Campus, Toronto 
10/5/76 Council of Ontario Universities, 

Queen's Park, Toronto 
10/5/75 Ontario Confederation of University 
Faculty Associations, Queen's Park, 
Toronto 

6/6/75 Queen's University, Queen's 

University Campus, Kingston 
7/6/75 University of Ottawa, University of 

Ottawa Campus, Ottawa 
7/6/75 Carleton University, University of 

Ottawa Campus, Ottawa 
13/6/75 University of Waterloo, University of 

Waterloo Campus, Waterloo 
14/6/75 Wilfrid Laurier University, Wilfrid 

Laurier University Campus, Waterloo 
14/6/75 Confederation of Ontario University 
Staff Associations, Wilfrid Laurier 
University Campus, Waterloo 
20/6/75 Brock University, Brock University 

Campus, St. Catharines 
20/6/75 McMaster University, Brock 

University Campus, St. Catharines 
12/12/76 Ontario College of Art, Ontario 

C ol l ege of A rt^Ca mpjjs , To rp n to , . . . , . . 

12/12/75 Law Society of Upper Canada, 

Ontario College of Art Campus, y ' 
Toronto 
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OCUA Recommendations 
and Government Responses, 
1975-76 



Rioommendatlon 
Numbtr 


Titit 


Responst 


{Advlsofv Mtmgrindum 7S-I) 


75-1 


Master's Frogram in Speech Pathology and Audiology at th© 
University of Western Ontario 


Accepted 


(Advisory MemorandUf?! 


75^2 


Ministerial Announcement with Raspect to the Possibility of 
Revisions whereby the Operating Grants Formula might become 
less Sensitive to Enrolment Changes 


Accepted 


(Advisory Memorandum 75^111) 


76^3 


Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program Eligibility 


i Partially 
1 Accepted: 

See Minister's 


75-4 


Integrated Stipends for Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards i 


75-5 
75^ 


Ontario Graduate Scholarship Stipends in 1976-77 

Adjustments in Earnlngi Limitations Applied to Holders of Ontario \ 
Graduate Scholarships 


) letter of 

October 7. 1975 
i which follows 
) this table. 


(Advisory Memorinduni 7i^iV) 


75-7 

75-a 


Lifting of Embargoes on Disciplines in which Planning Studies have 

been Completed ; 

Funding of New Graduata Programi ( 


i Partially 
1 Accepted; 

See Minister's 
) letter of July 22, 
, 1975 which 
1 follows this 
/ table 


(Advisory Memorandum 7S»V) 


75-9 


Suspension of the Formula with Respect to the Funding of 
Graduate Work 


Accepted 


(Advisory Mtmerandum 7S-Vi) 


75-10 


Basic Government Objectives in Funding the Operation of the ^ 
University System In 1976-77 




75^11 
75-12 

75-13 


Supplementary Government Objective in Funding the Operation of 
the LJniversity System in 1976^77 ^ j 

Expenditure Level for 1 976'77 to Meat the Cost of Basic Objeetives ( 
in Funding the Operation of the Provinclally Assisted Universities, . 
RyersonandtheOntariolnstltuteforStudiesin iducation ( 

Expenditure Level to Subscribe to Financial Viability in the ' 
University System 


J See Minister's 
1 letter of 

December 12, 
V 1975 which 

follows this ^ 

table. 


75-14 


Expenditure Level for 1976-77 on Behalf of Special Institutions and i 
Policy Matters 




75-15 


Level of Support for Cyelie Renewal in 1976-77 


Accepted 


(Advisory Memorandum 7S*VM) 


75-16 


Distribution Mechanism with Respect to the Funding of Graduate 
Work in 1976-77 and 1977-78 


Accepted 


75-17 


Master's Program in Watershed icology at Trent University 


Accepted 


75-18 


Distribution Mechanism with Respect to Formula (Undergraduate) 
Grants in 1976-77 


Accepted 


7H 



n 



75-19 


Dislribution Mechaniim with Respect to Formula (Undefgraduata) 
Gfants in 1977-78 


Accepted 




75^20 


Supplementary Grants to Lakehsad, Laurentian and Trent, 1976-77 


Accepted 




75^21 


Terminal Supplementary Gran! to BrocN University, 1976-77 


Accepted 




75^22 


Northern Ontario Grants, 1976-77 


Accepted 




75^23 


Bllingualism Grants, 1976-77 


Accepted 




75^24 


Transfer of Ontario College of Art Operating Support to Operating 
Grants Formula 


Accepted 




75^25 


Rental Grant to the Ontario College of Art, 1976-77 


Accepted 




75-26 


Grant to the Uaw Society of Upper Canada. 1976-77 


Accepted 




75-27 


GFU and BlU Values under the Government's Spending Target for 
1976-77 


Accepted 




(AdvUorv Memorandum 7i^VMI) 


75^28 


Government Funding of Instructional Development 


Accepted 






Office of ihe 



Ministry of 
Colleges and 
Universities 



Mowat BlQfik 
Queen's Park 
Torgn!© Ontario 



July 22, If 7 5 



Dear Steve; 

I have reqaived v^^^ hdvi^oxy ' isiDoraridum 
IS^IV on Graduate Programine Planning ^nd have 
given it careful consideratiQrt* 

I appreciated receiving the Council's 
thQughtfui and constructiw memorandum. We share 
your view that a planning process which takes 
into consideration the piiblic interact is 
essential. The CounciL, in adopting the 
format of discursive advisory memoranda, has 
raised questions of considerable importance. 

This area can now be viewed with a 
new perepective since most of the assessments 
have been published. Before responding to your 
specific recommendations^ 1 would like to expreBS 
some general views about the results of the 
graduate planning process. Two sets of goals were 
Included, The Government funded half the cost of 
the ACiVP process in the eKpectation that graduate 
program offerings would be rationalised and 
unnecessary duplication would be eliminated 
while at the same time ensuring a spectrum of 
offerings across the system. The universities ' 
were concerned that a high quality of graduate 
offerings be maintained. 

Your memorandum points out solid 
accomplishments in ternts of self-evaluation, 
inter-university co-operation and the development 
of common high standards for graduate work, with 
which 1 fully agree, I am pleased to have your 
Council* s assurance on matters of this kind and 
importance. 

At the same time, now that the results 
are largely inr it 1* apparent that in numerical 
terms the process is not adequately rationalising 
graduate programs. This is disappointl»g in^ 
terms of Ministry objectives and expectation^^ 
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Accordiivj to COU's first report on 
implementation of ACAP reports ^ in the fifteen 
disciplines a?^sessed to date only i MaBter*s 
and 6 Ph*D* programs of the 2 36 existing and 
30 proposed prograins have been or may be closed 
or will not be started. Another 9 Fh,D. programs 
which were reGommended to be phased out may be 
retained as "specialised" programs if sucaessfiully 
reappraised. 

The currant three-year plans for graduate 
development propose 108 new programs* Some 
serious priority setting and concern for finan*^ial 
implications which Couneil calls for in its 
Memorandum are now needed. 

By now all universities should be aware 
that the Provincial Government faces a financial 
future which allows for little or no expansion 
and ijideed requires difficult decisions and 
trade-offs between various academic goals and 
activities. As the third largest recipient of 
funding from the Provincial Government/ 
universities must secogniza .this reality in 
their internal planning, 

I am hopeful, therefore? that the 
universities can use the information and 
eKperience acquired through ACAP to .make the 
collective decisions necessary to produce more 
rational graduate plans. 

Our concern is not qualitative 
judgements of the merits of individual programs 
but rather about the range and distributiQn of 
programs within the system having regard to 
factors such as overall system size and existing 
strength and resources. We- are concerned about 
how many programa can be sujpported and sustained 
in any discipline- We then ekpect the 
universities to decide which institutions 
should offer the programs. Judgement on 
academic grounds alone may incur a financial 
burden which the Province cannot afford to 
bear. Beyond this, and at the risk of getting 
somewhat into the question of internal resource 
allocation within institutions, I must of 
necessity seek assurance that the development 
of graduate programs in the Ontario system 
does not occur at the expense of support for 
other university responsibilities. 1 hope that 
you encourage the universities to take the 
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admittadly difficult decisions in determining 
th^ number and loeation of graduate programs 
in such a way as to ensure both high quality 
programe and a good balance of rasource 
allocation. 

On the matter of Council's 
recominendation 75-7 I accept the recommendation 
for all disciplines except Physical Education^ 
Kinesiology and related areas ^ which, as your 
report implies * requires further study within 
the Government. In this area there are some 
significant implications for the Ministries of 
Health, Education, and Cultura and Recraation, 
In addition, the universities' own capital 
submissions indicate a raquirement for 
considerable capital facilities in this area* 
For these reasons, I must withhold any removal 
of the embargo pending the outcome of discussions 
within the Govarnment* 

Despite our reservations about the 
numerical results of the planning process ^ I 
tjelieve it would be inequitable not to lift 
these embargoes since this has been dona for 
nine previous disciplines which contribute 
aqually to the situation* 

As a aonsequance of accepting this 
recommendation # I ask Council to ensure that 
continued efforts are made to rationalise new 
and existing programs. This appears to be in 
line with your Memorandum. To effect an 
integration of decision-making, graduate 
policy should be reviewed once a year as 
Council suggests, Althougl^ proposed programs 
may have been favourably received in an assessment 
and included in a three year plan, this should not 
automatically mean that funding be recoranendad or 
approved* This should afford Council the 
opportunity to ensure that its concerns about 
the impact of naw graduate programs on the 
financial position of the university system 
are fully satisfied* 

In order to assist you in the process 
I aii\ uday asking the universities to prepare 
naw zttrnm' year plans which reflact revisad 
aspirations. My officials will consult with 
OCUA, COU, and the universities as appropriate 
on the form the new plan should take* 
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As you know^ funding was extended on an 
interim basis to many of the programs listed in 
OCUA 75-8. I shall accept your recommendation 
that theae programs be considered eligible for 
formula funding* Effective today ^ consideration 
of funding for further new programs will be 
deferred pending receipt of the results of 
Council *s first annual graduate program review 
exercise * 

Concerning the matter of recoranending 
Biu wights for those new programs which do not 
havL' one assigned^ I would appreciate it if 
Council v/ould make this an integral part of 
its program approval exercise, BIU weights are 
the c: ; rners tone of the formula system and 
change:! can have a significant redistx^ibution 
effect- Thus,- they are a legitimate concern 
of the Council. Art Conservation at Quee^" - s 
v;ill be funded when a weight has been recommended 
and approved . 

If the public interest is to be served, 
the result of the planning process should be a 
spectrum of programs of the highest quality 
accomplished within the limits of the Province's 
resources. Universities may have to identify 
particular segments of graduate work in which 
they excel so that institutional strengths can 
be co-^ordinated into a collectively strong liystem. 

I am pleased that Council has accepted 
the challenge of participating in the planning 
process in a manner which will ensure the 
development of a graduate system which meets 
the objectives of both the universities and 
the Government* 



Yours sincerely, 




Jafnfes A, C. Auld 
<inister 



Dr. J. S. Dupre 
Chairman 

Ontario Council on University Affairs 
801 Bay Street 
2nd Floor 
Toronto^ Ontario 
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OntaTiQ 



Ministry of 416/965-762S Mowat Block 

CoHsges and ^^'^ 

Universities Tofonis ontifio 

October 7, 19 75 



Df^ar Steves 

I was pleased to receive the Ontario Council 
on University Affairs Advisory Memorandum 75-III 
concerning the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 
1916-71 and I am sorry I have not been able to 
respond earlier. With regard to the individual 
rocommendations / I would like to advise you of 
certain decisions * 



Recommendation 75-4 

I am pleased to inform 
tion has been acceptedp 

Recommendation 75-6 

X am pleased to inform 
tion has been accepted. 

Re comme n d a tio n 15^ 5 



you that this recommenda-= 



you that this recqmmencti^-' 



I am pleased to inform you that the government 
has accepted the Council -s recommendation to 
increase the integrated stipend^ while maintaining 
the number of available scholarships at up to 1,000, 
However, because of continuing economic stringency, 
it has not been possible to raise the stipend to the 
amount suggested by Council. The integrated stipend 
will be increased to $1,250 per term from the 
present value which ranges from $800 per term 
about $1,135 per term, depending on the actual vcio? 
charged the student p 

This increased stipend will provide a graduuttj 
student with $3,750 over a full year of full-time 
study* While this stipend may not meet all 
maintenance and other costs, the program has never 
claimed to do this. From its inception , the program 
has envisaged Ontario graduate scholars being 
awarded teaching or research assistantships in 
addition to these scholarships and the earnings 
limitations laid down have been generous to reflect 
this fact, g 



Recormtiendation 7 5-^3 



I regret that it is not pc ible tor the 
government to accept the Counc' Js recommendation 
at this time. As the Counci] .aay be aware there 
is considerable public discussion in Ontario and 
across the country arising in large part out of the 
Federal Government's current review of immigration 
policy, I trust that the Council will agree that 
it may be more appropriate to consider any adjust- 
ments in prograins pertaining to the eligibility of 
landed irmnigrants after the Federal Government has 
completed its review of the Immigration Act* At 
that time I it will be possible for the Council and 
the government to fomulate recommendations and 
policies in the light of possible adjustments in 
policies and regulations set down by the Federal 
Government, Certainly, the situation will be more 
Btable at that time and we will have a better grasp 
of the long -^rBi prospects* 

In th'/ ia.:^ancima , the government has decided 
that student visa hclders should be ineligible for 
Ontario Graduate scholarships. However, in order 
to be as fair as possible, it has directed that 
visa students holding scholarships in 1975-76 be 
alir^weJ to complete for scholarships in 1976-77. Th 
elimir.M. lan of student visa holders will mean that 
the niimb^/iL' of scholarships available to landed 
immigrants will increase to the full 10% of total 
awards available to non- Canadian students* 



pr . S. Dupre 
Chairman 

Ontario Council on University Affairs 
801 Bay Street 
2nd Floor 
Toronto , Ontario 



Yours sincerely, 
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as 



Ontario 



Office Dfihe Ministry of ^is/sss-jess 

Mmisier CoMeges and 

Universities 

Dacember 12, 1975 

Dear Dr ^ Dupre ; 

Further to my note of November 26? 1975, I am 
pleased to b« -jble to respond to you now on the 
recommendations noncerning operating and capital 
funding tor chc- univerE:? ties contained in OCUA 
Advisory Memoranduni 7S^VI^ 

As you aro awaie, the global funding approach 
has been' used by the government for allocating 
resources to its major program areas. For 1976-77, 
the total amount to be made available to university 
operations will b-^ $651 million. This amount is to 
be applied to the fcllov^ing areas i 



Operating grants to be 
diDtribufced in accordance 
v/ith OCUA recOiriraendation 

Items under Ministry 
budget revj ew 



I would Ixf^ to request Coi^' • 
distribution of che $637 .5 mill -.jr 

Because this amount is very close to tnat in 
Advisory Memorandum 75-VI, I believe that it meets 
substantially the rGGommendations made by Council* 
Furthermore/ I feel confident that this level of 
funding will permit the universities to meet the 
-hallonges impound by the current period of ftn^iiiaial 
cnrstraint * 

You will note that the year to year increase in 
the £undi5 allocateu for Council distribution is 15% 
compared to a decrease of 8,81 in line budget items 
of the Ministry. In light of the overall financial 
situation, 1 am sure you will appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the level of support being provided, 
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Mnwat Block 
Queen s Park 
TorantQ Ontario 



$ Million % Inc , 

637,5 15.0 

13.5 -3,8 
u^l.O 14.4 

■\ ] ' .vr^vic'e on the 
. v:^ci^.^^d above. 
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Finally, funds in the amount of $11*8 million 
will bo made available in 1976--77 f <? . building 
renewal, repairs and maintenance projects* 



At this time, I would like to thank Council 
for the work it has done in preparing this Advisory 
Memorandum and I look forward to receiving your 
Advisory Memorandum on the matter of funding 
distribution ^ 



Yours truly. 




Harry Parrott, D*D*S, 



Dr. J* rupre 
Chairn::: 

Ontario Council on University Affairs 
2nd Fl or, 801 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
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